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About  This  Issue 

What  Guy  Hickok  had  to  say  about  the  short-wave  radio  when  he 
visited  Oberlin  recently  was  so  interesting  that  we  asked  Mr.  Bailey 
to  prepare  an  article  on  the  subject,  with  the  generous  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Hickok. 

Mr.  Davies,  now  a senior  at  Oberlin,  is  the  retiring  president  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Society.  Interested  in  school  administration,  he  has 
outlined  for  us  his  considered  view  of  Oberlin’s  present  curriculum. 

Alumni  have  shown  such  interest  in  Oberlin’s  debate  activities,  that 
we  asked  Professor  Auer  to  give  us  the  highlights  of  the  present  work 
of  his  department,  which  has  moved  into  the  field  of  adult  education 
in  recent  years. 


Hook.  SUeljf 

Alumni  are  re\>iimleil  lhal  books  may 
be  borrowed  a!  any  time  from  the  Col- 
lege  Library,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  the  only  cost  being  for  re- 
turn postage.  Any  request  for  a book 
will  be  given  prompt  attention  if  sent 
to  the  Alumni  Office,  or  to  the  Office 
of  the  College  Librarian.  Books  may 
be  held  for  two  weeks,  and  are  subject 
to  renewal.  The  Library  reserves  tin- 
right  to  call  in  a book  for  -which  there 
is  special  need  at  Oberlin.  Many  Ober- 
lin alumni  make  use  of  this  service  of 
the  College  to  obtain  books  not  avail- 
able in  their  home  public  libraries. 


Upton,  W.  T.  Anthony  Philip  Hein- 
rich. N.  Y.,  Columbia  Unversity  Press, 
1938.  ,$4.50. 

"Father  Heinrich”  has  been  called 
the  oddest  figure  in  American  musical 
history,  yet,  prior  to  Professor  Upton’s 
biography,  Heinrich  has  been  little 
known  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  40’s 
and  50’s  festivals  on  a grand  scale  were 
devoted  to  his  music  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  he  was  known  in 
Europe  where  his  music  was  performed 
in  London,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Graz. 
Oscar  G.  Sonneck  has  said  that  he  was 
“easily  the  most  commanding  figure 
as  a composer  in  America  before  1860 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  symphonic  com- 
poser to  utilize  Indian  themes  and  to 
display,  however  naively,  nationalistic 
American  tendencies  ...” 

Professor  Upton’s  book  is  the  fourth 
in  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
Musicology.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  quaint  programs,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, and  letters,  and  includes  a list 
of  Heinrich’s  compositions. 

Firestone,  Clark  B.,  ’91.  Bubbling 
Waters.  N.  Y.,  McBride,  193  8.  296 
p.  $2.75. 

Green,  William  Raymond,  ’79. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Taxa- 
tion. 2d  cd.,  rev.  and  enl.  Chicago, 
Commerce  Clearing  House,  193  8. 
372  p. 


Forecast 

The  June  issue  will  be  the  last  of  the  current  academic  year.  It 
will  cover  che  events  of  Commencement  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
with  special  reports  and  pictures  of  the  reunion  classes. 


Member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council 


In  the  list  of  alumni  publications 
given  in  the  "Book  Shelf”  of  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
we  stated  that  James  W.  Ford,  author 
of  The  Negro  and  the  Democratic 
front,  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1934. 
This  was  an  error — the  James  Ford 
who  graduated  from  Oberlin  is  another 
person  altogether,  now  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  Penn  State. 
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SHORT  ^VAVE:  Menace  to  Dictators 


M.  /icilL^4f,f  '36 

College  Publicity  Secretary 


A 

xXl.MOST  as  menacing  to  the  dictators  as  their  impov- 
erished economic  situation,  as  the  rearmament  and  diplomatic 
stiffening  of  the  democracies  after  Munich,  is  the  new 
weapon  of  short-wave  radio. 

Dictators  may  be  able  to  control  their  own  press,  domi- 
nate their  own  radio  stations,  wipe  out  one  by  one  their 
citizens  who  resort  to  undercover  opposition  and  propa- 
ganda within  their  national  boundaries,  but  as  vet  they 
have  found  no  means  of  stifling  incoming  short-wave  news 
broadcasts  from  the  democratic  countries  without  risking 
similar  stifling  of  their  own  radio  stations  by  foreign  pow- 
ers. And  so  the  democracies  turn  to  the  radio  as  an  impor- 
tant weapon  of  defense  and  offense. 

Alarmists  in  the  United  States  have  pointed  with  dismav 
to  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  menace  in  South  America  embodied 
in  the  propaganda  broadcasts  which  the  dictators  have 
directed  toward  both  South  and  North  American  shores. 
But  few  Americans  have  known  that  our  own  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  through  its  International  Division 
News  service,  also  has  been  broadcasting  news  comments  to 
South  America,  and  to  European  countries — including  the 
totalitarian  states. 

Editor  and  program  director  of  this  division  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  is  Guy  Hickok,  ’14,  who, 
with  his  thirty-four  staff  members,  is  doing  eleven  fifteen- 
minute  news  broadcasts  daily,  one  every  hour  on  the  hour 
between  noon  and  ten  o’clock  at  night.  NBC’s  short- 
wave stations  broadcast  sixteen  hours  a day,  of  which 
eleven  hours  are  given  over  to  foreign  languages,  including 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  Five  hours 
are  m English.  In  1938,  the  NBC  International  Division 
broadcast  16,500  programs  to  foreign  audiences,  of  which 
75  per  cent  were  especially  planned  for  and  carried  only  on 
short  wave. 

In  a typical  NBC  foreign  language  hour,  after  the  fifteen- 
minute  newscast,  the  remaining  forty-five  minutes  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  music  and  programs  describing  American 
life,  industry,  and  agriculture.  Recently  two  staff  members 


made  a coast-to-coast  trip)  recording  programs  for  South 
America  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Among  the  subjects 
recorded  were:  the  steel  mills  at  Pittsburgh;  an  automobile 
assembly  line  in  Detroit;  a wheat  pit  and  grain  elevator  in 
Chicago;  a description  of  Lincoln’s  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois;  a California  orange-packing  plant;  and  Spanish  life 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Walter  Damrosch  Music  Appreciation 
Hour;  the  Metropolitan  Opera  matinees;  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  programs  as  heard  by  American  listen- 
ers are  also  available  to  the  short-wave  audience. 

The  short-wave  listeners  rank  news  broadcasts  first  in 
their  preference;  talks  on  aspects  of  American  life,  such  as 
Washington,  New  York,  motion  pictures,  etc.,  come  sec- 
ond; .symphony  and  opera  music  rate  third;  and  light  music 
is  fourth.  Comedy  and  jazz  do  not  seem  to  go  over  with 
fo  reign  audiences. 

The  quality  of  the  broadcasts  has  been  complimented  by 
letters  from  listeners  in  82  countries,  protectorates,  colonies, 
dominions,  islands  all  over  the  world.  According  to  Mr. 
Hickok,  many  Europeans  report  that  NBC  programs  come 
in  as  clearly  as  tho.se  originating  within  their  own  countries. 
In  March  of  this  year,  3,425  audience  mail  letters  were  re- 
ceived as  a result  of  these  broadcasts  to  foreign  countries. 

Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  for  some  time  upon 
the  South  and  Latin  American  broadcasts  of  news  events, 
especially  in  view  of  the  increased  propaganda  which  has 
been  coming  to  South  America  from  the  dictator  countries 
of  Europe.  NBC  is  reported  as  doing  twice  as  much  news 
broadcasting  to  Latin  Americans  in  their  own  languages  as 
has  been  done  by  its  nearest  European  competitor,  and  six 
times  as  much  as  most  other  countries.  The  European 
countries  are  said  to  be  "so  busy  talking  in  their  own 
language  to  their  own  emigrants  that  they  have  little  time 
to  talk  to  the  real  Latin  Americans.” 

The  NBC  newscasts  fill  in  many  blanks  in  the  news  com- 
ing out  of  the  authoritarian  states  where  a large  proportion 
of  the  news  unfavorable  to  these  states  is  carefully  stricken 
out  of  newspapers  and  radio  broadcasts.  And  NBC  gives 
Latin  and  South  America  a coverage  of  news  which  is  faster, 
often  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  the  newscasts  originating 
m European  radio  stations.  Of  the  NBC  news  broadcasts, 
Mr.  Hickok  says  they  are  "more  complete,  are  more  free 
from  propaganda,  and  show  that  democracy  is  worth 
.something.” 

Hickok  believes  that  short-wave  radio  adds  considerably 
to  the  difficulties  of  dictatorships,  which  depend  upon  abso- 
lute control  of  information  and  thought.  "The  world  is 
becoming  a great  big  room,”  he  says.  "It  is  impossible  to 
bottle  up  the  truth.  For  example,  at  the  time  when  the 
German  embassy  official,  Hans  Thomsen,  was  rebuked  by 


Part  of  the  staff  of  the  International  Division  of 
NBC’s  headquarters  in  Radio  City.  Mr.  Hickok  stands 
at  the  rear  left. 
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High-power  amplifier  of  a 
short-wave  transmitter. 
Each  tube  has  an  output 
of  12,500  xvatts. 


International  Division  Au- 
dience Mail  Bulletin  Board. 
The  inset  postcard  from 
Munich  reads,  1 was 

obliged  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Friday,  Nov.  11, 
193  8,  against  the  Jetvs,  I 
could  not  listen,  but  a 
friend  of  mine  heard  your 
call  and  advised  me.” 
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Undersecretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles,  not  a word  of  this 
incident  was  published  in  the  German  newspapers  for  eight 
days.  But  the  NBC  announcer  immediately  pumped  the 
facts  into  Germany  by  short  wave.” 

According  to  Hickok,  NBC  has  many  listeners  in  the 
totalitarian  states.  Fan  mail  streams  in  from  these  countries. 
Some  of  the  writers  report  that  listening  groups  have  been 
formed  so  that  friends  may  hear  this  broadcast  of  news. 
Others  write  that  they  could  not  hear  the  latest  broadcast 
because  they  had  been  "obliged”  to  go  to  a meeting  against 
the  Jews.  Many  express  their  gratitude  for  this  outside 
source  of  unbiased  news  comment. 

On  Hickok’s  staff  are  fifteen  announcers  for  the  foreign 
language  broadcasts.  Qualifications  for  the  men  are  ex- 
tremely high.  They  must  be  native-born  or  naturalized 


Guy  Carlton  Hickok,  ’14,  is  Program  Director  of  the 
International  Division  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  After  leaving  Oberlin,  he  wrote  for  the 
Brooklyn  "Eagle”  for  20  years,  spending  16  years  as 
its  European  correspondeiit  in  Paris.  In  193  5 he  tvas 
European  correspondent  for  the  McClure  News  Syn- 
dicate; in  1936-37,  Foreign  Editor  of  "Literary 
Digest;”  and  in  193  7-3  8 Foreign  Editor  of  "News- 
Week.”  He  came  to  NBC  on  March  21,  193  8. 


American  citizens;  they  must  have  spent  the  greater  por- 
tions of  their  lives  in  the  country  to  which  they  are  broad- 
casting, so  that  they  may  be  completely  familiar  with  the 
language,  tastes  and  habits  of  the  country;  they  must  have 
had  newspaper  experience;  and  they  must  have  acceptable 
radio  voices.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Mason,  NBC  Vice  President, 
insists  that  announcers  and  most  of  the  staff  should  be  able 
to  "go  on  a camping  trip  with  people  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  broadcast  without  being  taken  for  foreigners.” 
Each  of  the  staff  has  a command  of  at  least  two  languages; 
several  are  fluent  in  five  or  six.  No  one,  however,  broad- 
casts in  more  than  one  language.  Collectively,  the  staff  has 
visited  or  lived  in  more  than  100  foreign  countries  and 
colonies.  Carlos  Bovet,  chief  of  the  Music  Section,  has  been 
in  61  countries  and  colonies;  Charles  Carvajel,  production 
manager  and  chief  of  the  Spanish  section,  has  96  North 
Atlantic  crossings  to  his  credit. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  newsreel  companies  sought  an 
announcer  to  "voice”  the  sound  track  on  their  films  for 
Brazilian  theaters.  They  rounded  up  all  available  native 
Brazilians  in  New  York  City — and  the  NBC  announcer 
who  was  handling  Brazilian  broadcasts.  He  was  the  son  of 
American  missionaries,  and  had  lived  in  Brazil  most  of  his 
life  until  he  came  to  the  United  States  for  four  years  of 
college.  Later  he  studied  medicine  for  six  years  in  Brazil. 
Recordings  of  their  voices  were  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  so  that 
the  best  might  be  selected — and  the  American  broadcaster 
was  chosen! 

Europe’s  dictators  face  the  menace  of  short-wave  radio 
within  the  bounds  of-  their  own  countries,  too,  for  in  their 
countries  arc  active  clandestine  short-wave  radios  which  are 
very  hard  to  locate  and  suppress.  Hickok  repeats  the  story 
told  by  a wealthy  German  woman  who  recently  came  to 
New  York  City.  One  night  she  turned  on  her  radio  and 
heard  a clandestine  station  say,  "Hello,  Frau  Goebbles, — 
Frau  Goebbles,  your  husband  has  told  you  that  he  is  work- 
ing late  at  the  Propaganda  Ministry.  But  he  is  not  at  the 
Ministry,  Frau  Goebbels.  He  is  visiting  Lida  Barova,  the 
cinema  actress.”  This  message  was  repeated  many,  many 
times,  and  each  time  the  address  of  the  actress  was  given. 
Her  curiosity  piqued,  the  German  woman  finally  took  a taxi 
to  the  address  given  to  see  what  was  going  on-  There  she 
found  some  fifty  other  Germans  joking  in  undertones  as 
they  waited.  Presently,  out  of  the  house  came  Goebbels,  his 
face  very  red  as  he  marched  through  the  lane  of  spectators 
to  his  car.  This  broadcasting  incident  preceded  by  only  a 
short  time  the  report  received  in  the  United  States  that  Dr. 
Goebbels  had  been  beaten  up  by  friends  of  the  actress’ 
husband. 

Thus  radio  is  working  from  both  the  inside  and  the  out- 
side against  the  dictators.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Hitler,  in 
an  address  early  this  year,  said,  "Certain  broadcasts  must 
stop,  or  I will  find  a way  to  end  them.” 
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Features  of  June  Program 


The  complete  Commencement  Pro- 
gram will  go  out  to  every  Oberlin  grad- 
uate very  shortly,  but  there  are  some 
features  planned  for  that  busy  week- 
end of  June  10  which  should  have 
special  mention. 

Last  year’s  innovation  of  setting  up 
Commencement  Headquarters  in  a 
large  tent  in  the  center  of  the  campus 
was  so  successful  and  convenient  that 
it  will  be  continued  this  year.  Here  all 
visitors  tvill  find  their  ticket  and  room 
reservations,  and  tickets  to  all  events, 
identification  tags,  and  information  of 
all  kinds.  A directory  of  visitors  will 
be  kept  here  to  assist  alumni  in  locat- 
ing friends.  Special  telephones  will  be 
set  up  in  the  tent.  The  Alumni  Office 
in  the  Oberlin  Inn,  and  Commence- 
ment Headquarters  in  the  tent  will  be 
open  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  9:00  p.  m. 
daily. 

Campus  Picnic  and  Parade 

An  innovation  this  year  will  be  the 
Campus  Picnic  on  Saturday  noon.  All 
reunion  classes  and  alumni  will  join  in 
a picnic  which  will  afford  a chance  for 
inter-class  and  intra-class  contacts 
which  are  an  important  feature  of  the 
week-end.  Following  the  picnic  will 
be  a Parade  of  the  Reunion  Classes. 
This  will  give  the  best  opportunity  for 
each  class  to  display  its  distinctions, 
its  numbers  of  returning  members,  and 
its  spirit.  The  College  Marching  Band 
will  lead  the  Parade  of  Classes  around 
the  campus,  and  thence  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  all  alumni  in  Warner  Hall. 

Play  and  Pageant 

This  year  popular  demand  has  led 
to  offering  a repeat  performance  of  the 
pageant,  "Our  Lady’s  Juggler,”  which 
was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Commencement  program  in  1927  and 
again  in  1928.  Written  especially  to 
be  performed  on  the  Chapel  Plaza  at 
Oberlin,  the  pageant  is  a peculiarly 
Oberlin  production,  although  based 
upon  an  old  French  legend.  Professor 
Frederick  Artz,  ’16,  of  the  History  De- 
partment, wrote  the  script,  and  the 
pageant  is  produced  with  the  aid  of  a 
cast  of  some  3 00  students  and  several 
co-operating  campus  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  A Cappella  Choir,  and  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club.  The  Women’s 
Athletic  Association  is  directly  in 
charge  of  the  production.  Two  per- 
formances are  scheduled,  one  at  the 
close  of  this  month  for  the  benefit  of 
students  and  faculty,  the  second  Sat- 
urday, June  10,  at  7:00  p.  m.,  for  the 
benefit  of  Commencement  visitors. 

The  Dramatic  Association  will  offer 


"Shoemaker’s  Holiday”  as  its  part  in 
the  week-end  program.  Three  per- 
formances are  scheduled  because  of 
limited  accommodations  in  the  Studio 
Theatre  of  the  Art  Building,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  conflicts  with  other 
events  on  the  full  program. 

Kindergarten  Reunion 

For  the  first  time.  Kindergarten 
Training  School  alumnae  will  have 


their  own  special  headquarters  this 
year,  at  Goodrich  House  on  Elm  Street, 
a building  formerly  used  by  OKTS. 
A Sunday  morning  breakfast  for  this 
group  will  be  held  at  Goodrich,  and 
all  returning  Kindergarten  alumnae 
who  stay  over  night  will  be  lodged  at 
Johnson  House,  on  South  Professor 
Street.  The  OKTS  Class  of  1914  plans 
a special  reunion  dinner  Sunday  noon, 
June  11,  at  the  Oberlin  Inn.  A special 
program  will  be  featured  at  the  gen- 
eral breakfast  and  at  the  class  dinner. 
At  the  breakfast.  Miss-  Mary  Yocom 
will  tell  what  kindergarten  training 
work  is  being  offered  by  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  she  will  conduct  a tour  of 
Kellogg  House,  new  headquarters  for 
kindergarten  training  activities. 

Alumni  Lectures 

The  annual  Alumni  Lecture  Series, 
given  by  members  of  the  faculty  on 
invitation  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
will  include  especially  timely  talks  this 
year.  Professor  Jaszi  will  discuss  the 
new  European  situation;  Professor 
Sears,  a newer  member  of  the  staff,  will 
talk  on  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources; Professor  J.  Stanton  Mc- 


Laughlin, in  connection  with  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Dramatic  Association,  wdl  discuss  the 
interesting  past  and  hopeful  future  of 
dramatics  at  Oberlin. 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Dinners 

The  program  for  the  Men’s  Dinner 
on  Saturday  night  will  be  much  shorter 
than  in  previous  years  because  of  the 
pageant  which  is  scheduled  for  7:00 
p.  m.  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  ’ll,  of  New 
York  University,  will  be  toastmaster. 

The  Women’s  Dinner  will  feature 
the  activities  of  the  Oberlin  College 
women  of  today  in  a program  of  spe- 


cial interest  to  alumnae.  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Woodworth,  Dean  of  Women, 
will  be  toastmistress  and  have  charge 
of  the  program.  All  women  attending 
Commencement,  whether  alumnae  of 
Oberlin  or  not,  are  cordiall)'  invited. 

Other  Events 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  events 
of  the  week-end,  according  to  many 
people,  is  the  splendid  concert  offered 
Sunday  evening  by  the  A Cappella 
Choir,  which  is  gaining  a national  rep- 
utation, and  the  Conservatory  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  some  ninety  pieces. 
Alumni  have  come  to  expect  some- 
thing extraordinary  from  these  two 
outstanding  campus  organizations,  and 
they  have  never  been  disappointed  since 
this  event  was  first  instituted. 

The  Reunion  Glee  Club  Concert  on 
Monday  night  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  events  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  followed  by  an  Alumni 
Dance  in  the  Men’s  Building  at  which 
concert  soloists  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Wirkler  will  be  honored  guests  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

A feature  of  this  interesting  week- 
end which  is  seldom  mentioned  is  its 
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Three  years  ago  Robert  M.  Hutch- 
ins, President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  gave  his  criticism  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  in  a book  called 
The  Higher  Learning  in  America.  With 
equal  boldness  I venture  to  discuss 
the  higher  learning  in  Oberlin,  touch- 
ing not  on  formal  dances,  football 
games,  movies,  or  meetings  of  the 
numerous  societies,  but  on  the  curricu- 
lum, which  is  after  all  the  central  ex- 
perience in  college — the  reason,  ostens- 
ibly at  least,  why  we  all  are  here. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  course  of 
study  in  a college — in  Oberlin — is  the 
development  of  the  student’s  mind  in 
all  the  principal  fields  of  knowledge. 
Several  years  ago  a faculty  committee 
made  a study  of  the  curriculum,  divid- 
ing all  departments  into  seven  groups: 
1)  the  physical  sciences;  2)  the  bio- 
logical sciences;  3)  psychology;  4) 
the  social  sciences;  5)  tools  of  thought 
— language,  mathematics,  and  logic; 
6)  the  humanities — literature,  the  fine 
arts,  and  music;  and  7)  philosophy  and 
religion.  The  faculty  committee  be- 
lieved that  every  student  should  have 
some  knowledge  in  each  of  these  seven 
divisions.  A year-course  was  therefore 
required  in  one  of  the  physical  or  bio- 
logical sciences  (botany,  chemistry, 
geology,  physics,  and  zoology)  ; a year- 
course  in  psychology  was  recommend- 
ed; a year-course  in  social  science 
(economics,  history,  political  science, 
sociology)  was  required;  a year-course 
in  English  composition,  in  a foreign 
language,  and  one  in  either  mathe- 
matics  or  an  ancient  language  was  re- 
quired  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  tools  of  thought;  and  a semester- 
course  each  was  required  in  the  hu- 
manities and  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  these  require- 
ments, because  calls  from  the  dean’s 
office  remind  us  that  we  cannot  grad- 
uate without  meeting  them. 

But  granting,  as  I think  you  will, 
that  a general  knowledge  is  the  pur- 
pose of  college  education,  does  the 
present  arrangement  of  courses  and  re- 
quirements fulfill  the  purpose?  Let  us 
imagine  John  Newman,  economics 
major,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1939, 


and  find  out  how  broad  his  education 
has  actually  been.  In  his  freshman 
year  he  took  mathematics,  physics, 
English  composition,  beginning  French, 
and  physical  education.  Sophomore 
year  he  took  elementary  economics, 
American  history,  general  history  of 
philosophy,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  intro- 
ductory English  literature,  and  physi- 
cal education.  In  his  junior  year  he 
took  accounting,  money  and  banking, 
and  international  economic  problems 
for  his  economics  major,  in  addition  to 
ancient  architecture,  general  psychol- 
ogy, a semester  of  Victorian  prose,  and 
second-year  French.  During  his  last 
year  he  is  taking  public  control  of  in- 
dustry, public  finance,  modern  eco- 
nomic theory,  and  the  seminar  in  his 
major,  as  well  as  evolution  of  the  state 
(a  history  of  political  theory),  and  re- 
cent history  of  the  United  States.  John 
Newman  has  fulfilled  every  require- 
ment and  will  graduate  this  June  with 
the  diploma  of  a college  in  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  developed  at  least 
an  apprehension  of  the  entire  field  of 
human  knowledge,  besides  receiving 
training  for  graduate  work  in  eco- 
nomics. 

How  Broad  Is  Oberlin’s  Training? 

But  Newman,  with  his  physics 
course  and  some  high  school  work  in 
chemistry,  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
botany,  zoology,  or  geology.  His 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  is  limited  to 
a study  of  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  buildings;  he  has 
not  for  example  touched  on  Gothic 
cathedrals  or  modern  architecture  since 
Erank  Lloyd  Wright,  not  to  mention 
painting  and  sculpture  throughout  all 
periods  of  history.  Music  he  knows 
nothing  of  and  appreciates  but  vague- 
ly. And  ancient  history  is  for  him  a 
dim  memory  of  the  glory  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  a vivid,  fre- 
quently painful  memory  of  Caesar’s 
Gallic  Wars. 

Yet  equally  as  bad  as  these  broad 
gaps  in  his  general  knowledge  is  the 
lack  of  any  feeling  of  close  interrela- 
tion between  courses.  Outside  his 
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major  field,  John  Newman  has  only 
a patchwork  acquaintance  with  what 
man  has  thought  and  said  and  done  up 
to  the  present.  He  does  not  understand 
the  biological  relation  of  man  to  lower 
forms  of  life;  he  sees  no  possible  transi- 
tion between  organic  and  inorganic 
substances — no  relation  between  biol- 
ogy and  chemistry;  and  he  sees  no  rela- 
tion of  chemistry  to  physics.  Having 
examined  several  trees  at  random  in  the 
great  forest  of  knowledge,  he  has 
never  discovered  that  the  trees  are  gen- 
erically  related  and  that  they  are  part 
of  a greater  unity — the  whole  of  ex- 
isting science  and  wisdom. 


What  of  Survey  Courses? 

In  1914,  Amherst  introduced  a 
course  called  Social  and  Economic  In- 
stitutions. In  1919,  Columbia  offered  its 
underclassmen  a course  in  Contempo- 
rary Civilization.  In  1923,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  offered  a survey  of 
physical  and  biological  sciences  en- 
titled The  Nature  of  the  World  and 
of  Man.  And  in  1931,  this  same  uni- 
versity offered  an  entirely  new  course 
of  study  for  the  first  two  years  of 
undergraduate  work.  Students  were 
required  to  take  four  survey  courses, 
in  the  physical  sciences,  biological  sci- 
ences, social  sciences,  and  humanities. 
Most  recently  (in  1937)  Columbia 
has  done  in  effect  the  same  thing,  re- 
quiring students  to  take  three  courses 
for  two  years — Contemporary  Civili- 
zation, Modern  Science,  and  Humani- 
ties. 

Now  where  stands  Oberlin?  The 
faculty  committee  was  following  this 
trend  toward  integration  when  it  pro- 
duced the  seven-fold  division  of  knowl- 
edge. But  as  yet  the  co-ordination  is 
only  on  paper;  what  should  have  been 
the  first  step  towards  genuine  integra- 
tion seems  temporarily  at  least  to  be 
the  conclusion. 

I should  like  to  propose  a course  of 
study  which  in  my  opinion  would  more 
nearly  approach  the  goal  of  a general, 
liberal  education.  The  proposal  is  made 
with  hope,  but  not  expectation,  that  it 
might  be  adopted  here  in  some  form 
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at  some  time  in  the  near  future.  For 
the  first  year  our  old  friend  John  New- 
man (by  this  time  probably  John  New- 
man, junior)  would  take  English  com- 
position and  survey  courses  in  the  hu- 
manities, physical  sciences,  and  social 
sciences,  with  five  hours  elective,  prob- 
ably in  a modern  language  course.  His 
second  year  he  would  continue  with 
the  humanities,  physical  sciences,  and 
social  sciences  surveys,  and  would  add 
another,  in  the  biological  sciences, 
along  with  three  hours  of  an  elective. 
Junior  and  senior  years  he  would  con- 
centrate on  advanced  courses  in  the 
general  field  of  social  sciences,  particu- 
larly in  his  major,  economics.  This 
would  occupy  at  the  most  forty-two 
hours,  leaving  eighteen  hours  or  more 
elective,  to  fill  out  the  sixty  which  he 
would  be  able  to  take  before  graduat- 
ing. But  the  John  Newman  who  went 
through  college  under  this  new  dis- 
pensation would  not  have  broad  gaps  in 
his  training,  and  he  would  have  at 
least  a dim  perception  of  the  unity  of 
all  human  knowledge.  Economics — or 
even  the  social  sciences — would  no 
longer  be  his  entire  world;  he  would 
have  learned  the  relation  of  each  field 
to  the  whole;  instead  of  big  and  dark 
splotches  on  the  canvas,  there  would 
be  a picture  that  had,  to  some  degree, 
unity  and  harmony. 

Freshman  Year 

1st  2nd 

Semester  Semester 
3 2 

2 3 

2 2 

3 3 

5 5 

1 1 

16  hrs.  16  hrs. 

Sophomore  Year 

1st  2nd 

Semester  Semester 


Humanities 3 3 

Physical  Sci 2 2 

Biographical  Sci 4 4 

Social  Sci 3 3 

Elective 3 3 

Phys.  Ed 1 1 


1 6 hrs.  16  hrs. 

Junior  and  senior  years:  concentra- 
tion in  the  major  field,  major  subject, 
and  in  electives. 

Criticism  of  such  an  integration  of 
the  curriculum  are  chiefly  two:  1 ) that 
Oberlin  is  a college  which  trains  stu- 
dents for  graduate  study,  and  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  eventually  ruin 
Oberlin’s  splendid  record  among  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools;  and 
2 ) that  the  content  of  such  a system  of 
survey  courses  would  be  superficial. 

Oberlin  in  the  last  few  years  has 
sent  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent 
of  its  students  to  graduate  schools,  law 


schools,  medical  schools,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, where  they  have  made  for 
Oberlin  a reputation  as  a college  of 
highest  scholastic  standards  and  an 
excellent  faculty.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
radical  revision  of  the  curriculum  will 
bring  this  reputation  down  to  medi- 
ocrity. But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
general  education  which  is  completed 
by  means  of  a series  of  survey  courses 
taken  through  the  first  two  years  and 
which  leaves  half  of  the  four-year 
period  free  for  preparation  for  grad- 
uate or  professional  work  can  fail  to 
prepare  students  adequately  for  any 
field.  The  largest  number  of  hours 
which  one  is  now  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  any  field  is  in  the  social  sci- 
ences— forty-two  hours.  This  leaves 
eighteen  hours  in  the  last  two  years, 
under  the  proposed  curriculum,  to  fin- 
ish a general  education  in  those  fields 
outside  of  one’s  major  which  are  most 
interesting  to  the  individual  student. 

The  second  major  criticism  is  that 
survey  courses  in  general  are  inevit- 
ably superficial.  How  can  a student — 
it  is  asked — get  any  sort  of  under- 
standing of  physics,  chemistry,  or  geol- 
ogy in  a course  that  spreads  over  two 
years,  has  no  laboratory  work,  and 
meets  but  twice  a week? 

There  are  two  answers  to  this:  First, 
no  student  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment taking  a course  in  physics  will 
know  anything  about  chemistry  or 
geology,  because  he  will  not  have 
studied  them  at  all.  His  knowledge  of 
physics  will  not  be,  by  undergraduate 
standards,  superficial;  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  geology  will  be 
worse  than  superficial:  it  will  be  nil. 
I firmly  believe  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a relatively  less  thorough  training  in 
three  branches  of  physical  science  than 
to  be  completely  ignorant  in  two  of 
them. 

Second,  "superficial”  is  a word  that 
everyone  will  define  differently.  Does 
the  person  exist  who  can  declare  where 
superficiality  ends  and  thoroughness 
begins?  It  is  most  interesting  to  note 
that  President  Hutchins  of  Chicago 
used  the  term  in  describing  his  opinion 
of  the  average  social  science  course  in 
college.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  at 
the  basic  problems  of  our  civilization, 
we  putter  about  with  notebooks  in 
slum  areas  and  label  our  results  sociol- 
ogy. Or  we  spend  hours  reading  the 
newspapers  and  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  have  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  modern  so- 
ciety— what  could  be  more  superficial! 
Yet  the  word  "superficial”  is  used  in 
precisely  the  opposite  meaning  to  de- 
scribe the  attitude  of  such  men  as 
President  Hutchins  toward  education. 


English  Comp.. 

Humanities 

Physical  Sci 

Social  Sciences 

Elective 

Phys.  Ed. 


Instead  of  trying  to  get  at  basic  social 
facts  by  studying  conditions  in  slums 
or  studying  fascism  with  the  help  of 
books  on  the  subject,  Hutchins  sits  at 
home  chatting  comfortably  with  his 
old  friends,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  calls  it  social 
sciences — what  could  be  more  super- 
ficial! The  word  "superficial”  is  just 
like  "communist;”  you  use  it  against 
almost  any  opponent  feeling  relieved 
and  elated  that  you  have  disposed  of 
him  so  neatly  and  so  accurately. 

It  is  my  belief  that  two  years  of 
work  in  the  humanities,  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  sciences  will  be 
sufficient  to  teach  the  basic  concepts 
in  those  fields.  If  the  material  given 
over  such  a period  is  indeed  shallow 
and  does  not  teach  fundamentals,  the 
blame  for  superficiality  must  rest  not 
on  the  course  material  but  on  the 
teacher. 

This  past  semester  I took  a course 
in  medieval  history,  and  found  it  most 
superficial.  We  skipped  over  the  Cru- 
sades in  fifty  minutes,  although  they 
actually  lasted  almost  two  hundred 
years.  Dante  and  Chaucer,  two  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  literary  world,  were  dispatched  in 
but  a few  sentences.  Yet  few  courses 
that  I have  taken  have  been  more  thor- 
ough; we  spent  a whole  semester  dis- 
cussing a section  of  history  that  is  not 
only  frequently  neglected  but  which  is 
commonly  misinterpreted,  with  some 
such  phrase  as  the  "dark  ages.”  If  I 
had  taken  a course  in  Dante  or  Chau- 
cer, I might  know  nothing  but  vague- 
ness about  the  Crusades  or  any  other 
phase  of  medieval  life.  And  if  I had 
cut  class  a bit  too  often,  I might  not 
even  have  noticed  that  Chaucer  and 
Dante  lived  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  only  criterion  for  judging 
whether  or  not  one  course  of  study  is 
or  is  not  superficial  is  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Does  it  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual who  has  to  make  his  way  in  a 
very  complex  and  confused  world, 
which  is  not  sure  what  sort  of  democ- 
racy it  wants — abroad  or  at  home, 
which  is  generally  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  all  established  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  church,  democracy,  and 
government  generally,  and  which  is 
not  at  all  certain  what  is  the  purpose 
of  life  itself.  Formal  education  must 
help  solve  the  problems  of  the  day  or 
forsake  its  perpetual  reason  for  exis- 
tence*. 

I maintain  that  for  the  purposes  ot  a 
general  education,  which  should  be  and 

(Continued  on  page  9,  Col.  3) 

'Compare  the  address  of  Dean  Carl  F.  Wittke 

in  the  April  Alum/ii  Magazine,  especially 

the  fourth  and  6fth  paragraphs,  on  this 

need  of  education. 
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Our  Centennial  Gift  to 
Oberlin 

The  Alumni  Fund  has  not  been 
pledged  to  any  particular  objective, 
pending  definite  knowledge  of  the 
amount  which  will  be  made  available 
by  the  current  campaign.  But  we 
might  consider  how  a sum  of  $5,000 
might  be  used — 

What  Could  $5,000  Do 
for  Oberlin? 

1.  No  provision  has  been  made  for 
new  furnishings  for  the  new  Women’s 
Gym;  present  plans  are  to  use  old 
equipment  in  the  new  building.  About 
$5,000  would  equip  the  new  building. 

2.  Professor  Fletcher’s  excellent 
history  of  early  Oberlin,  prepared  with 
the  help  of  many  alumni,  remains  un- 
published until  about  $5,000  can  be 
made  available  to  underwrite  it. 

3.  High-powered  microscopes  are 
greatly  needed  in  the  science  depart- 
ments. 

4.  Sturges  Hall  needs  new  furnish- 
ings to  increase  its  usefulness. 

5.  The  green  houses  of  the  Botany 
Department  need  further  development. 

6.  The  sum  might  be  used  to  estab- 
lish a scholarship,  a lectureship,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
library. 

7.  Funds  are  needed  for  construc- 
tion of  new  dormitories;  $5,000  would 
be  a good  start  on  such  a project. 

Grand  Total  to  Date 

In  the  adjoining  table,  we  show  total 
receipts  for  the  Fund  of  $10,671. 
About  half  of  this  amount  is  ear- 
marked for  special  purposes,  including 
Alumni  Magazine  subscriptions,  spe- 
cial scholarships,  Shansi,  and  other  pur- 
poses designated  by  contributors.  Oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion must  also  be  met  out  of  this  sum. 
We  must  raise  about  $5,000  more  in 
order  to  carry  through  our  plan  of 
making  a substantial  gift  to  Oberlin 
College  to  mark  100  years  of  organ- 
ized alumni  support  of  Oberlin. 

A Little  from  Everyone 

Last  year  several  hundred  alumni, 
including  many  who  had  already  given 
to  the  Alumni  Fund,  came  forward  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  with  a rush 
of  subscriptions.  The  current  issue  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Reporter  is  going 
to  every  Oberlin  graduate  to  offer  each 
a chance  to  help  put  the  Fund  over  the 
top.  It  will  be  our  last  effort  for  this 
year,  the  last  chance  to  help  make  our 
Alumni  Centennial  a success.  Will 
you  give  a dollar  to  help  keep  the  ten 
thousand  strong? 


ALUMNI  CENTENNIAL  FUND  GIFTS  AND  PLEDGES 


Mar.  3 0 

Per  cent  graduates,  classes  1890-1938,  contributing  20% 
Per  capita  contribution,  classes  1890-1938 $ .94  $ 

Amount  contributed  in  classes  prior  to  1890 $223.00 


May  1 
23.3% 
1.10 

$238.50 


Per  Cent  Per  Capita  Total 


Class 

Contributing 

Contribution 

Amount  Given 

Mar.  30 

May  1 

Mar.  30 

May  1 

Mar.  30 

May  1 

1890  — 

30.8 

33.8 

$1.44 

$1.51 

$ 93.50 

$ 98.00 

1891 

25.4 

25.4 

2.65 

2.65 

167.00 

167.00 

1892 

31.5 

37 

1.13 

1.50 

61.00 

76.92 

1893 

25 

30.6 

1.49 

1.90 

107.10 

137.10 

1894— 

15.1 

17.3 

1.24 

1.34 

106.50 

115.50 

1895 

29.2 

33.3 

1.32 

1.90 

63.50 

91.50 

1896  - 

16.4 

21.9 

.77 

.98 

56.50 

71.50 

1897  . 

24.7 

24.7 

.89 

.89 

72.00 

72.00 

1898  _ 

31.9 

37.5 

2.06 

2.30 

148.50 

165.50 

1899  _ 

31.2 

33.3 

8.47 

8.73 

787.75 

811.75 

1900  _ 

27.5 

33.8 

2.51 

2.74 

201.00 

219.00 

1901  _ 

23 

33.8 

1.51 

2.04 

112.00 

151.00 

1902  _ 

14.7 

21.3 

.95 

1.20 

71.25 

90.25 

1903  - 

29.6 

39.8 

2.03 

2.73 

198.50 

267.50 

1904- 

21.6 

28.6 

.84 

1.17 

73.75 

102.75 

1905  . 

19.8 

25 

1.04 

1.37 

121.25 

159.25 

1906_. 

25.2 

26.7 

1.52 

1.69 

221.25 

246.85 

1907  . 

25 

28.5 

1.47 

1.66 

212.00 

23  8.50 

1908  . 

21 

24.5 

.94 

1.20 

137.75 

176.60 

1909  - 

29.1 

33 

1.40 

1.72 

197.25 

218.75 

1910  . 

26.5 

35.4 

1.98 

2.39 

358.50 

433.50 

1911  . 

30 

35.5 

1.83 

2.08 

331.00 

375.00 

1912 

27.7 

31.8 

1.23 

1.35 

244.00 

267.50 

1913-. 

21.1 

23.9 

1.02 

1.11 

216.50 

236.00 

1914  . 

19.2 

21.8 

.95 

1.27 

183.00 

245.00 

1915  . 

24 

24.5 

1.07 

1.18 

223.00 

245.00 

1916 

18.7 

20.1 

.80 

.87 

168.00 

182.00 

1917- 

20.3 

21.9 

.92 

.94 

198.50 

201.50 

1918 

17.1 

19.2 

.65 

.81 

155.50 

193.50 

1919- 

11.9 

14.6 

.58 

.69 

107.50 

127.00 

1920 

1 1.2 

12.8 

.58 

.66 

135.50 

153.00 

1921 

15.1 

19.3 

.60 

.92 

142.75 

220.75 

1922 

10.9 

20.5 

.66 

.85 

157.50 

203.75 

1923- 

17.1 

18.4 

.66 

.71 

185.50 

202.00 

1924- 

14.4 

16.4 

.51 

.58 

145.00 

166.50 

1925- 

23.4 

25.5 

.82 

.88 

235.00 

252.00 

1926 

15.5 

17 

.69 

.77 

191.50 

212.00 

1927- 

17.2 

18.8 

.68 

.75 

213.00 

236.00 

1928- 

10.7 

13.2 

.35 

.42 

129.50 

157.50 

1929 

15.3 

16.6 

.51 

.69 

155.00 

209.00 

1930  - 

20.9 

23.5 

.85 

.94 

264.75 

291.25 

1931 

13.5 

15.7 

.46 

.52 

153.50 

173.00 

1932- 

18.3 

23.3 

.67 

.89 

214.50 

285.00 

1933.. 

22.6 

24.3 

.81 

.97 

236.50 

282.00 

1934 

. _ _ 17 

17.6 

.66 

.74 

225.50 

253.26 

193  5 - 

23.4 

26.9 

.68 

.74 

176.33 

192.83 

1936- 

27.1 

30.9 

.98 

1.05 

313.00 

335.50 

1937 

13.9 

23.1 

.33 

.58 

1 12.00 

194.50 

1938 

25.6 

32.2 

.54 

.66 

188.50 

229.50 

Total 

amount  contributed. 

classes  1890- 

1 

CO 

o\ 

-$8,969.68 

$10,432.56 

GRAND  TOTAL 

. 9,192.68 

10,671.06 
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Debate  Goes  To  Town 

Department  of  Public  Speaking 


It  is  in  a very  literal  sense,  these 
days,  that  "debate  goes  to  town”  at 
Oberlin,  for  in  the  past  seven  months 
Oberlin  debaters  have  traveled  over 
5000  miles  to  47  towns  bringing  dis- 
cussions of  current  public  problems  to 
more  than  7000  people — not  counting 
radio  audiences — living  in  three  differ- 
ent states.  This  season,  the  twelfth 
one  of  extension  debating  before  off- 
campus  audiences,  rounds  out  one  hun- 
dred years  of  forensic  activity  at  Ober- 
lin. 

Debating  and  oratory  owe  their  start 
to  the  group  of  ten  men  who,  in  1 839, 
formed  the  Dialectic  Association,  later 
known  as  Phi  Kappa  Pi.  This  organiza- 
tion was  the  first  of  the  literary  so- 
cieties which  were  to  flourish  at  Ober- 
lin for  many  years,  providing  their 
members  with  forums  for  debate,  ora- 
tory, poetry,  and  essays.  Prom  these 
societies,  dedicated  to  forensic  and  lit- 
erary activities,  came  many  men  who 
achieved  recognition  later  in  these  same 
fields:  President  James  H.  Pairchild, 
’3  8;  Professor  William  B.  Chamber- 
lain,  ’68;  President  Henry  C.  King, 
’79;  and  many  others. 

The  history  of  the  literary  societies 
which  carried  on  intramural  forensic 
activities  at  Oberlin  paralleled  that  of 
similar  organizations  in  other  colleges. 
While  highly  philosophical  and  often 
ephemeral  essays  were  given  consider- 
able attention,  debates  on  current  pub- 
lic problems  also  had  their  place  even 
in  the  early  days.  In  the  old  Dialectic 
Association,  for  example,  one  of  the 
first  recorded  debates  was  presented 
in  1 840  on  the  queston  "Is  the  Bank- 
ing System  Beneficial  to  the  Country?” 
by  members  Bates,  Pletcher,  Weed,  and 
Woodworth. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  1800’s, 
however,  a new  phase  of  campus  for- 
ensic activity  came  into  being  and  in 
1892,  in  response  to  a long-time  de- 
mand, student  speakers  from  Har- 
vard and  Yale  came  to  the  Cambridge 
rostrum  for  the  first  recorded  inter- 
collegiate debate.  The  subject  was 
"Resolved,  That  a young  man  cast- 
ing his  first  ballot  in  1892  should  vote 
for  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
party.”  Harvard  upheld  the  negative 


position!  A few  months  later  the 
debaters  reassembled  at  New  Haven 
for  a second  contest  with  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depcw,  the  famous  lawyer  and 
orator,  as  the  presiding  officer.  Prom 
that  time  debating  as  an  intercollegiate 
activity  spread  from  campus  to  cam- 
pus until  now  almost  every  college 
carries  on  an  extensive  program. 

First  Intercollegiate  Debate 

It  was  not  until  1897,  however,  that 
debating  became  intercollegiate  in 
character  in  Ohio.  In  that  year  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculties  of  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio  State  University,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  and  Western  Re- 
serve University  met  to  form  the  Ohio 
Intercollegiate  Debating  League.  After 
careful  selection  of  the  best  literary  so- 
ciety speakers  by  a faculty  committee, 
Oberlin  was  ready,  on  May  5,  1897, 
to  take  part  in  its  first  intercollegiate 
debate  with  a team  from  Adelbert 
College  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. The  debaters  representing  Ober- 
lin were  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97,  pre- 
sent Investment  Executive  of  Oberlin 
College;  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  ’97;  Jos- 
eph D.  Yocum,  ’98;  and  alternate 
John  H.  Behr,  ’97. 

On  the  historic  day,  the  Oberlin  Re- 
view records,  "A  special  train  was  run 
from  Oberlin  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students  and  teachers  took 
advantage  of  the  accommodations  and 
heard  the  debate”  which  was  held  in 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Congregational 
Church  in  Cleveland.  An  Oberlin 
graduate  who  was  then  enrolled  in  the 
Western  Reserve  law  school,  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  the  future  general  counsel 
for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  presided 
over  the  contest.  While  the  Mather 
Glee  Club  and  the  Adelbert  Mando- 
lin Club  offered  selections  between  the 
speeches,  the  Oberlin  debaters  upheld 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  "Re- 
solved, That  Trusts  or  Combinations 
which  tend  to  monopolize  any  indus- 
try should  be  prohibited  by  law.” 

The  records  show  that  the  judges 
awarded  the  decision  to  Adelbert,  but, 
wrote  Archer  H.  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Review,  "the  Oberlin  men  debated 
well,  and  defeat  cannot  detract  from 
the  credit  they  won.”  The  Oberlin 


speakers,  it  would  appear,  lacked  the 
"oratorical  element  ...  of  popular 
appeal,”  and,  Shaw  observed,  "Oratory 
must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
logic.  The  two,  going  hand  in  hand, 
make  the  successful  debate.” 

From  that  time  on  until  about  1925, 
when  the  debate  schedule  was  consider- 
ably enlarged,  Oberlin  took  part  in  an 
annual  debate  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ohio  League.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  students  on  the  campus  who 
were  to  become  outstanding  alumni 
took  part  in  these  debates.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  team  during  that  per- 
iod was  the  1909  trio  of  "Jimmy,  Joel, 
and  Van,”  now  known  as  Judge  James 
T.  Brand  of  the  Oregon  Circuit  Court, 
Headmaster  Joel  B.  Hayden  of  West- 
ern Reserve  Academy,  and  Judge  Ern- 
est H.  Van  Fossan  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

Forensic  Union  Organized 

In  1927  the  intercollegiate  debate 
activities  of  the  college  were  vested  in 
a new  campus  organization,  the  Foren- 
sic Union,  supervised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking.  This  organi- 
zation, which  is  still  active,  was  made 
up  of  thirty-five  undergraduates  who 
became  members  only  after  rigorous 
try-outs.  In  this  same  year  the  Patter- 
son Debate  Prize  was  established  by 
Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade  editor 
and  Oberlin  trustee,  who  thus  sought 
to  stimulate  an  activity  in  which  he 
himself  had  taken  a prominent  part 
while  in  college. 

What  was  no  doubt  the  most  pro- 
gressive step  in  Oberlin  forensic  ac- 
tivity was  also  taken  in  1927  when 
Professor  William  E.  Utterback,  then 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Speaking,  inaugurated  extension  de- 
bates before  off-campus  audiences. 
These  debates,  affording  some  of  the 
most  valuable  training  of  the  Oberlin 
forensic  program,  are  scheduled  be- 
tween Oberlin  teams  and  presented 
before  civic  clubs,  church  groups,  high 
schools,  and  similar  organizations.  Al- 
together in  the  twelve  years  they  have 
been  presented,  3 50  such  debates  and 
discussions  have  been  held  before  as 
many  organizations,  and  the  extension 
program  has  grown  from  thirteen  de- 
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bates  in  1927  to  forty-seven  in  the 
season  just  concluded. 

The  typical  Oberlin  debate  season 
now  conaprises  about  forty  intercol- 
legiate debates  with  colleges  from  as 
many  as  twenty  states,  and  about  forty 
extension  debates  and  discussions  pre- 
sented largely  before  organizations  in 
north-central  Ohio  and  often  in  three 
or  four  surrounding  states  as  well.  The 
extensive  program  of  intercollegiate 
debates  usually  includes  about  twenty 
in  which  decisions  are  rendered,  and 
in  each  of  the  last  several  years  Ober- 
lin has  won  more  than  half  of  these. 
The  most  notable  achievement  in  inter- 
collegiate decision  debating  was  the  re- 
cord of  two  teams  who  tied  for  first 
place  in  the  1939  annual  Manchester 
College  debate  tournament  where  236 
teams  from  5 8 colleges  participated. 

Also  a part  of  the  annual  program 
in  recent  years  has  been  at  least  one 
radio  debate.  The  first  of  these  was 
broadcast  from  New  York  City  in 
1932  when  an  Oberlin  team  affirmed 
that  "Socialism  has  more  to  offer  the 
people  than  Capitalism,”  against  a team 
from  the  City  College  of  New  York. 

During  the  season  just  concluded  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  Oberlin 
broadcasts  took  place  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Forensic  Union  and  two 
graduate  students  visiting  the  United 
States  from  the  Australian  universities 
of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  discussed 
current  Far  Eastern  affairs  over  the 
coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Extension  Debate  Program 

While  the  literary  society  and  then 
the  intercollegiate  debates  have  tradi- 
tionally been  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  campus  forensic  activity,  it  is 
now  upon  the  extension  debates  that 
the  main  attention  is  focused.  And  it  is 
in  these  debates  and  discussions,  pre- 
sented before  labor  unions,  Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  and  Exchange  clubs,  Parent- 
Teacher  associations,  women’s  clubs, 
church  groups,  Knights  of  Pythias 
lodges,  grange  organizations,  high 
school  assemblies,  and  public  forums, 
that  the  Oberlin  debaters  find  their 
most  enthusiastic  audiences. 

Arrangements  for  these  debates  and 
discussions  are  made  through  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking.  There 
is  no  charge  for  the  programs  and  or- 
ganizations are  asked  to  pay  only 
traveling  expenses  for  the  speakers. 
The  questions  discussed  in  a typical 
season  cover  many  fields  of  current  in- 
terest. During  the  past  season,  for 
example,  the  most  popular  subject  with 
extension  audiences  was  "Can  the 
Democracies  Stop  Fascism?”  with 
"What  Should  be  America’s  Foreign 
Policy?”  running  a close  second.  Also 
high  on  the  list  was  the  question  "Is 


New  Deal  Pump  Priming  a Success?” 
a recent  discussion  of  which  inspired 
the  president  of  a distant  Kiwanis  club 
to  write;  "The  debaters’  unimpassioned 
albeit  vigorous  manner;  their  intelli- 
gent and  lucid  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem in  question,  gained  favorable  com- 
ment from  all  of  the  members  of  our 
organization.’ 


/.  Jejfery  Auer 
. . . directs  debate  program 


One  of  the  most  highly-prized  let- 
ters commenting  on  an  extension  dis- 
cussion was  written  by  the  program 
chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  Rotary 
clubs  in  Ohio.  "The  speakers  were 
clear  and  logical  in  the  development  of 
their  thought,”  he  wrote,  "and  concise 
and  forceful  in  their  manner  of  speak- 
ing . . . And  all  three  of  the  men  in- 
jected just  the  right  touch  and  the 
right  amount  of  humor;  and  held  to  a 
tone  of  naturalness  . . . forestalling  in 
advance  the  criticism  of  'academic,’ 
which  business  men  who  arc  older  and 
who  thus  feel  more  experienced  and 
sophisticated,  sometimes  like  to  aim  at 
the  advancing  generation.” 

The  training  that  the  debaters  re- 
ceive in  presenting  these  discussions  is, 
of  course,  extremely  valuable,  since 
they  have  opportunities  to  speak  before 
audiences  of  young  people  and  old, 
partisan  and  non-partisan,  large  and 
small — from  fifteen  to  2000 — in  both 
urban  and  rural  comimunitics. 

Promotes  Civic  Education 

Speaking  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1934,  President  Roosevelt  de- 
clared that  "Every  form  of  co-opera- 
tive human  endeavor  cries  out  for  men 
and  women  who,  in  their  thinking 
processes,  will  know  something  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  any  given  problem.” 
Many  agencies,  of  course,  arc  contrib- 
uting to  this  development  of  an  in- 


Higher  Learning  (Con/’d.) 

is  the  primary  aim  of  the  liberal  arts 
college,  there  is  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a curriculum  which  is  to  fulfill 
that  purpose,  within  the  existing  limi- 
tations of  time,  other  than  through 
some  sort  of  survey  course  system.  It 
is  not  only  unwise  that  students  be 
gniduated  totally  ignorant  of  some 
branches  of  human  knowledge;  it  is 
inexcusable. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Ober- 
lin College  curriculum  docs  not  disturb 
me  greatly.  It  docs  not  meet  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  requirements  that  the 
civilization  of  today  place  upon  it.  But 
it  will  change,  has  already  started  to 
do  so.  My  only  wish  is  that  the  change 
might  be  speeded  up,  so  that  John 
Newman’s  younger  brother,  rather 
than  his  son,  might  be  able  to  come 
to  Oberlin  and  study  under  a curricu- 
lum that  fits  his  own  needs,  not  those 
of  his  grandfather. 


telligent  citizenry  by  disseminating  in- 
formation and  ideas  about  current  pub- 
lic problems,  but  it  is  in  a very  special 
way  that  college  debaters  make  their 
contribution.  Instead  of  the  "Scylla 
or  Charybdis”  approach  of  many  agen- 
cies of  public  information,  the  college 
speakers,  through  extension  discussions, 
attempt  to  present  all  points  of  view 
to  the  end  that  the  members  of  their 
audiences  may  be  stimulated  to  do 
their  own  thinking  and  to  make  their 
own  intelligent  choice  among  the  alter- 
natives. 

In  the  discussions  presented  during 
the  past  seven  months  on  the  question 
"What  Should  be  America’s  Foreign 
Policy?”  for  example,  extension  audi- 
ences heard  vital  presentations  of  the 
cases  for  American  isolation,  isolation 
of  the  Western  hemisphere,  neutrality, 
discriminatory  neutrality,  and  out- 
right alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  often  intensive  participa- 
tion of  members  of  the  audience  in  the 
open  forum  period  following  these  dis- 
cussions evidenced  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  stimulated  to  do  their  own 
thinking  about  the  several  alternative 
policies  which  had  been  presented. 
Thus  the  debaters,  while  training 
themselves  for  intelligent  citizenship, 
make  their  contribution  to  public 
thinking  about  public  problems.  This 
contribution  was  recently  acknowl- 
edged by  an  Exchange  club  president 
who  said,  "I  am  particularly  impressed 
with  the  desire  of  these  young  men  to 
analyze  a problem  and  to  determine 
the  truth  concerning  it  rather  than 
to  uphold  a point  of  view  for  the  sake 
of  mere  contention.”  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  today  "debate  goes  to  town”  and 
finds  an  enthusiastic  and  responsive 
audience. 
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ATHLETICS 


Track  Squad  Downs 
Muskingum 

Oberlin’s  track  squad  opened  its  sea- 
son with  a 88^2  to  42Va  win  over  a 
weak  Muskingum  team.  Oberlin’s 
Walmsley  won  the  high  jump  and 
broad  jump,  took  third  in  the  pole 
vault  (tied)  and  220-yard  low  hurdles, 
and  javelin  to  be  high  point  man  of 
the  meet  with  a total  of  12 '/a  counts. 
The  Yeomen  showed  up  well  in  the 
220  and  440.  Although  the  final 
score  was  rather  lop-sided,  the  Yeomen 
took  only  eight  first  places,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Muskies’  six. 

Places  in  Foils 

Oberlin’s  captain  of  fencing  en- 
tered the  Midwest  Championships  of 
the  Amateur  Fencers’  League  of  Amer- 
ica, and  took  third  place  in  foils. 
Teams  entered  the  lists  from  Illinois, 
Michigan,  St.  Louis,  Northern  Ohio, 
and  Columbus.  Deppe  is  the  first 
man  from  Northern  Ohio  ever  to  reach 
the  finals  in  this  event. 

Women  Swimmers  Tie  for 
First  Place 

In  the  Women’s  1939  Central  In- 
tercollegiate Swimming  Meet,  Ober- 
lin  tied  for  first  place  with  Mundelein 
College  is  the  class  for  schools  with 
enrollments  of  less  than  1,000  women. 
Oberlin  won  no  firsts,  but  placed  sec- 
ond and  third  in  the  40-yard  back 
crawl,  a fourth  in  the  100-yard  race, 
fourth  in  the  100-yard  crawl,  and  took 
a number  of  places  in  other  events. 
Connie  Forbush  showed  up  as  Ober- 
lin’s fastest  free-styler  in  the  women’s 
squad. 

O.  C.  club  Initiates 

Five  new  members  were  initiated  into 
the  O.  C.  Club  recently.  Women  are 
eligible  for  membership  when  they  win 
500  points  in  college  athletic  activi- 
ties. The  new  members  are:  Janet 

Nash  (daughter  of  Jay  B.  Nash,  ’ll), 
Romayne  Edmunds,  Jean  Haas,  An- 
toinette Zanolli,  and  Betty  Byron.  Pres- 
ent President  of  the  O.  C.  Club  is 
Nancy  Merrill.  There  are  at  present 
thirteen  student  members  of  the  Club. 


Oberlin  Relays 

Case,  Ashland,  and  Western  Reserve 
were  scheduled  to  participate  in  the 
Oberlin  Relays  on  April  22,  but  the 
weather  was  so  bad  that  only  Ashland 
and  Reserve  appeared.  Ashland  entered 
only  the  mile,  so  the  meet  resolved 
inself  into  a duel  between  Oberlin  and 
Western  Reserve.  The  visitors  took 
seven  firsts  to  Oberlin’s  five.  The 
meet  was  lacking  in  the  thrills  of  close 
competition,  as  Reserve  took  over  the 
field  events,  while  Oberlin  won  in  all 
of  the  running  events,  excepting  the 
440-yard  relay  and  the  hurdles. 

B.-W.  Takes  Triangle  Meet 

In  a triangular  track  meet  with 
Baldwin-Wallace  and  Case,  the  Yeo- 
men missed  taking  second  place  by  a 
half  point.  B.-W.  rolled  up  a clear 
win  with  64)4  points,  while  Case  took 
49 — leaving  to  Oberlin  48  J4  points. 
Baldwin-Wallace  entries  took  eight 
firsts  to  Case’s  four  and  Oberlin’s 
three.  Oberlin’s  firsts  were  in  the 
440-yard  dash,  the  javelin,  and  the 
mile  relay. 

Tennis  Squad  Loses  One 

Oberlin’s  tennis  team  lost  to  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  5-2.  The  Yeomen  showed 
lack  of  practice,  caused  by  weather 
conditions  which  permitted  only  two 
practices  following  spring  vacation. 

Baseball  Squad  Drops 
Starting  Games 

Oberlin’s  baseball  team  bowed  in 
defeat  before  their  opponents  of  the 
spring  vacation  trip,  which  opened 
the  season  this  year.  Coach  Throner’s 
men  took  the  field  against  Miami  after 
only  three  days  of  outdoor  practice, 
but  Miami’s  weatherman  had  favored 
them  with  chances  to  practice  all 
through  March.  Miami  broke  away 
for  seven  runs  when  DeGraw  took  the 
mound  for  Oberlin,  relieving  Willis 
Yocum.  Giles  relieved  DeGraw,  and 
he  and  Bennett  held  Miami  to  four  hits 
in  the  next  four  innings,  the  game 
ending  in  Miami’s  favor,  16-3. 


At  Louisville,  rain  prevented  one 
game  scheduled,  necessitating  a double 
header  on  April  6.  Captain  Kibbel 
pitched  a good  game,  allowing  only 
four  hits.  But  these,  with  six  passes, 
gave  Louisville  six  runs,  while  the 
Louisville  pitcher,  who  had  a try-out 
with  the  St.  Louis  Browns  last  summer, 
shut  out  Oberlin  with  four  hits  and 
14  strikeouts.  Louisville  took  the  first 
game,  6-0.  In  the  second  start  of  the 
doubleheader,  Oberlin  showed  up  a 
little  better.  For  three  innings  Yocum 
held  his  own,  but  in  the  fourth  the 
home  team  collected  eight  hits.  Twiggs 
relieved  him  on  the  mound,  and  held 
the  Colonels  to  two  more  runs  for  the 
rest  of  the  game,  which  was  called 
after  the  seventh  inning  because  of 
darkness.  The  Yeomen  acquired  five 
runs,  to  make  a better  showing  than 
in  the  first  game.  Louisville  took  the 
game,  10-5. 

Rain  Checks  Issued 

Baseball  games  with  Cincinnati,  Ot- 
terbein  and  Kenyon  were  called  off  on 
account  of  rain,  although  the  Kenyon 
game  went  three  innings  before  the 
umpire  called  the  men  off  the  field. 
Rain  also  spoiled  the  tennis  match 
scheduled  with  Muskingum. 

Lose  to  Kent  and  Ypsilanti 

The  Yeoman  baseball  squad  dropped 
two  games  in  a row  when  they  faced 
successively  Ypsilanti  and  Kent.  The 
scores  were:  17-1,  8-4.  In  the  Kent 
game,  the  Crimson  and  Gold  threat- 
ened to  give  better  account  of  them- 
selves, but  when  in  the  second  inning 
they  were  deprived  of  their  pitcher, 
Kibbel,  who  pulled  a muscle  in  his  arm, 
the  game  went  to  their  opponents. 

Defeat  Otterbein,  9-7 

Oberlin’s  first  win  in  baseball  was 
over  Otterbein  on  May  3,  by  scoring 
nine  runs  in  the  first  three  innings. 
The  Yeomen  halted  a ninth-inning 
batting  spree  by  the  visitors  which  for 
a time  threatened  to  take  away  the 
precious  lead. 
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Under  The  Elms 


Wilkins  Urges  Peace  Plan 

"The  book  which  Professor  Jaszi  and 
I are  reviewing  today,  Union  Now  by 
Clarence  K.  Streit,  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  book  published 
thus  far  in  this  twentieth  century. 
That  is  a very  strong  statement.  I am 
not  sure  that  it  is  strong  enough.” 

It  was  with  these  words  that  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  opened  a student  assembly 
on  April  13  in  Finney  Chapel,  when 
he  and  Professor  Jaszi  commented  upon 
the  book  which  has  stirred  the  interest 
of  so  many  people  throughout  this 
country.  When  two  students  of  inter- 
national affairs  of  the  calibre  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  and  Professor  Jaszi  make 
such  strong  statements  about  a book 
in  that  field,  it  seems  advisable  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  look  into  the  work  for 
ourselves.  Under  present  circum- 
stances in  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
the  necessity  for  doing  so  seems  all  the 
more  imperative. 

Professor  Jaszi  said  of  the  book, 
"Those  few  works  that  constitute  land- 
marks in  our  political  history  were  cre- 
ations of  men  who  on  the  one  hand 
were  keenly  suffering  under  the  bur- 
dens of  unsolved  problems  which 
threatened  to  crush  their  own  lives  and 
who  on  the  other  hand  grasped  those 
problems  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and 
the  most  universal  human  outlook  pos- 
sible in  their  time. 

"And  when  these  two  conditions  of 
creative  activity  are  present,  works 
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appear  like  the  Republic,  the  De  Mon- 
archia,  the  Defensor  Pads,  the  Prince, 
the  Vindiciac,  the  Six  Books  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Two  Treatises  of  Civil 
Government,  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws, 
the  Social  Contract,  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations,  the  Essay  on  Liberty,  Das 
Kapital — to  mention  only  the  most 
portentous  for  the  future.  Accom- 
plished scholarship,  sophisticated  termi- 
nology are  not  necessary  attributes  of 
these  works.  Many  of  them  appeared 
to  contemporary  scholars  as  dilettante 
attacks  against  their  professional 
monopoly. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  class  Mr. 
Streit’s  Union  Now  among  those  great 
works  of  human  emancipation  . ■ . 
As  a matter  of  fact,  his  work  is  the 
new  Federalist,  a carefully  and  minute- 
ly elaborated  plan  for  a federal  union 
of  democracies,  which  may  serve  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  a broader  and  more 
universal  union.” 

Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  this  joint 
review  of  Streit’s  book  by  President 
Wilkins  and  Professor  Jaszi  have  been 
mailed  out  to  all  former  members  of 
the  Oberlin  Peace  Society.  Other  in- 
terested alumni  are  invited  to  secure 
copies  through  the  Alumni  Office,  or 
President  Wilkins’  office.  All  alumni 
are  urged  to  read  Union  Now  at  the 
first  opportunity.  It  is  published  by 
Flarpers. 

Recital  Series  Announced 

Marian  Anderson,  Ezio  Pinza,  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff,  and  Marcel  Dupre  will 
be  the  chief  attractions  on  the  Artist 
Recital  Course  next  year.  Miss  Ander- 
son is  the  young  colored  contralto  who 
sang  on  Easter  Sunday  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  before  a crowd  of  over 
75,000  people. 

Pinza,  Italian  basso,  is  a member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera;  Rachmanin- 
off, Russian  composer  and  pianist,  has 
appeared  in  Oberlin  before;  Dupre  is 
one  of  the  best  known  organists  in  the 
world,  and  is  famous  for  his  concerts 
given  in  Paris.  His  concert  will  mark 
the  first  time  in  many  years  that  an 
organ  recital  has  been  included  on  the 
Artist  Recital  Series. 

Another  innovation  will  be  the  con- 
cert given  by  the  New  York  Orchestra 
of  the  New  Friends  of  Music,  a group 


of  42  musicians  which  is  making  its 
first  tour  of  America.  Conducted  by 
the  well-known  Austrian,  Fritz  Stiedry, 
this  group  will  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  vocal  or  instrumental  ensemble 
which  has  been  included  in  past  pro- 
grams. 

The  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  appear  three  times  on  the  series, 
once  under  Georges  Enesco,  and  twice 
under  its  regular  conductor,  Artur 
Rodzinski. 

New  Campus  Officers 

Oberlin’s  left-wing  student  organi- 
zation, the  American  Student  Union, 
elected  Henry  Warren  to  succeed  Lew 
Wechsler  as  president  for  next  year. 
He  plans  a legislative  conference  next 
fall,  and  the  ASU  will  co-operate  in 
promoting  the  Mock  Convention. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  elected 
Selden  Dickinson  as  its  president  for 
next  year.  He  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  193  5,  and  is  now  studying  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology.  He  is 
the  son  of  Selden  C.  Dickinson,  ’87. 
Other  officers  are:  Vice  President,  Sam- 
uel Kao;  Secretary,  Margaret  Tchou; 
Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Wilson. 

Calvin  Schwartz  succeeds  Clarice 
McDonald  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hi-O-Hi  for  next  year.  This  year  he 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Hi-O-Hi  editorial  staff. 

Hilliard  Goldberg  becomes  business 
manager  of  the  Hi-O-Hi,  moving  up 
from  his  present  position  of  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  publication. 

Older  alumni  are  reminded  that  the 
Hi-O-Hi  is  no  longer  the  publication 
of  the  Junior  class,  but  is  a regular 
student  project  in  which  members  of 
all  classes  participate,  very  much  as  has 
always  been  the  case  of  the  Oberlin 
Review. 

Richard  Davis  succeeds  James  Davies 
as  President  of  the  Public  Affairs  So- 
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ciety  next  year  as  a result  of  the  recent 
election.  Davis  has  been  membership 
chairman  of  the  Society  this  past  year, 
and  is  also  a varsity  debater.  Recently 
he  presided  over  the  Mock  Senate  ses- 
sion at  Oberlin  as  “Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,”  when  students  put 
on  a heated  debate  over  American  for- 
eign policies.  Davis  plans  fewer  meet- 
ings next  year,  but  to  have  more  than 
one  speaker  at  each.  The  Society  will 
play  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
Oberlin  Mock  Convention  of  1940  a 
year  hence. 

Barbara  Wells  was  elected  President 
of  the  Peace  Society  for  the  coming 
year.  She  has  played  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  its  activities  for  the 
past  two  years.  She  succeeds  Ellsworth 
Carlson,  recently  chosen  to  be  Shansi 
representative  next  year.  Miss  Wells’ 
first  step  will  be  to  promote  a com- 
bined meeting  of  students  and  towns- 
people in  Finney  Chapel  to  discuss  the 
possible  formation  of  an  Oberlin 
Unionist  organization  which  will  sup- 
port the  program  for  international 
peace  laid  down  in  Clarence  Streit’s  re- 
cent book  Union  Noxv,  which  has 
roused  such  intense  interest. 

High  School  Guests  Flock  to 
Campus 

Oberlin  played  host  to  1000  con- 
testants in  the  Ohio  State  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contest  on  April  29.  The 
contestants,  with  parents,  friends  and 
teachers  brought  a carnival  atmos- 
phere to  the  campus  during  their  brief 
visit. 

Professor  George  Wain,  of  the  Con- 
servatory, is  chairman  of  the  contest 
for  the  fifth  year.  To  take  care  of  the 
visitors,  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  some  100 
students  to  serve  as  room  chairmen, 
timekeepers,  guides,  typists,  etc. 

Winners  in  the  instrumental  divi- 
sion go  to  Indianapolis  next  month  for 
regional  competition  in  a national  con- 
test. The  vocalists  who  win  places  go 
to  Anderson,  Indiana,  for  their  regional 
competition.  Those  competing  in 
Oberlin  are  winners  in  eight  district 
contests  throughout  the  State. 

Sponsors  Educational  Movies 

The  Public  Affairs  society  for  the 
second  time  this  year  offered,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Apollo  Theatre 
management,  a free  moving  picture 
show  featuring  films  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  recent  showing, 
on  April  2 2,  consisted  of  "The  River,” 
a documentary  film  produced  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  "Three 
Counties  Against  Syphilis”  which 
shows  a venereal  disease  control  ex- 
periment in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Interest  in  this  series  of  educa- 
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tional  films  is  growing,  as  indicated  by 
increased  attendance  at  the  second 
program. 

The  recently  established  faculty 
committee  on  visual  education  has  sub- 
mitted a questionnaire  to  Oberlin’s 
teaching  staff,  and  will  shortly  compile 
a report  on  what  visual  aids  in  educa- 
tion are  now  available  and  being  used 
as  part  of  Oberlin’s  curriculum,  and 
what  equipment  may  be  needed  in  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  newer 
technique  in  educational  method. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Elections 

Three  juniors  and  thirty  seniors  were 
recently  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Oberlin.  Two  of  those  honored  are 
children  of  Oberlin  alumni.  Miss 
Miriam  Whitehead  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Whitehead, 
’13;  and  Roland  Smith  is  the  son  of 
Howard  F.  Smith,  ’10.  Smith  was 
elected  to  the  honor  last  year  as  a 
junior. 

The  new  members  of  the  honorary 
society,  including  those  elected  last 
year  as  juniors,  number  21  men  and  12 
women.  In  recent  years  the  number  of 
men  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  women. 

The  list  of  those  elected  is  as  fol- 
lows; Edward  Anderson,  James  Pirtle, 
Helen  Tolen  (juniors),  Emily  Aldrich, 
Donald  Book,  Clara  Brown,  Ellsworth 
Carlson,  Hugh  Clark,  Robert  Cooper, 
James  Davies,  Josephine  Faulkner, 
Carlyle  Frarey,  James  Guernsey, 
Thomas  Henney,  Merle  Hoddinott, 
John  Hornbeck,  Ruth  Hudgins,  Rob- 
ert Hunt,  J.  Robert  Jensen,  Doris 
Kempes,  Edwin  Martin,  Nancy  Merrill, 
Albert  Millman,  Edda  Penko,  Emily 
Powers,  Mary  Tuttrup,  Wade  Vol- 
wiler,  Jacques  Wachtel,  Miriam  White- 
head and  Helen  Wilson-  Those  elected 
last  year  as  juniors  (now  seniors)  were: 
John  Gofman,  Robert  McMillan,  Ro- 
land Smith  and  Dudley  Tenney. 


Yearlings  Rank  High 

Oberlin’s  present  Freshman  class 
stood  second  among  3 56  similar  classes 
in  as  many  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  in  the  psychological 
tests  administered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Council  of  Education. 
Ninety-four  per  cent  of  Oberlin’s  349 
Freshmen  stood  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
71,084  students  who  took  the  exami- 
nation. In  the  past  three  years,  Ober- 
lin has  stood  second,  third  and  fifth 
among  the  colleges  and  universities 
represented  in  this  test. 

Next  year’s  Freshman  class  is  prac- 
tically full  as  of  the  first  of  May. 
In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
170  women  have  been  accepted,  with  a 
waiting  list  of  18  women;  172  men 
have  been  accepted,  although  there  re- 
main a few  more  appointments  to  be 
made.  In  the  Conservatory,  first  year, 
8 1 men  and  women  have  been  accepted, 
with  a few  more  appointments  still 
open. 

Add  New  Courses  Next  Year 

Twelve  new  courses  will  be  added 
to  Oberlin’s  curriculum  next  year,  in 
the  departments  of  Classics,  German, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Sociology  and 
Psychology. 

In  the  Classics  Department,  Pro- 
fessor Lord  will  offer  "Legacy  of 
Greece  and  Rome,”  dealing  with  Greek 
and  Roman  contributions  to  govern- 
ment, law,  philosophy,  science,  art, 
mythology,  religion  and  literature. 
Miss  Dorothy  Bell  will  offer  three  new 
courses:  "Classical  Mythology  and  Re- 
ligion,” with  special  reference  to  myth- 
ology in  art,  literature  and  journal- 
ism; "Development  of  the  English 
Language,”  referring  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary;  and  a course  to  in- 
clude Vergil’s  Aencid,  Ovid’s  Meta- 
morphoses, and  Horace’s  Odes.  Profes- 
sor Schlesinger  will  teach  "Classical 
Literature  in  Translation,”  and  a course 
in  "Greek  and  Roman  Epigraphy”  in- 
cluding Greek  and  Latin  letter  forms, 
abbreviations,  and  formulae,  and  texts 
of  Inscriptions  of  historical  interest. 
This  major  change  in  offerings  by  the 
Classics  Department  arises  in  part  from 
the  change  in  entrance  and  graduation 
requirements  announced  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

The  new  courses  in  the  German  de- 
partment will  be  offered  by  Professor 
Kaufmann,  head  of  the  department. 
They  are  “German  Classics  in  Trans- 
lation,” and  "Goethe  and  His  Con- 
temporaries.” 

The  Mathematics  department  has 
added  a course  on  "General  Mathe- 
matics” to  meet  the  need  created  by  the 

(Continued  on  page  14,  Col.  3) 
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"If  a bewhiskered  bum  is  asleep  on 
the  City  Hall  steps  don’t  give  him  the 
hot  foot,  it  may  be  Whiting  Williams,” 
writes  Malcolm  W.  Bingay  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  for  March  8. 

"Mr.  Williams  really  doesn’t  belong 
to  actual  existence;  that  is,  he 
shouldn’t.  The  only  place  for  him  is 
in  a book.  Instead  of  being  a living 
entity,  he  should  be  a character 
created  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

"Most  men  who  lead  double  lives 
hide  the  fact.  Williams  glories  in  it. 
And  he  lives  more  than  a double  life 
— he  has  more  lives  than  29  cats.  He 
is  what  every  man  would  like  to  be; 
that  is  if  age  has  not  hardened  the  old 
arteries. 

"Look  at  him  going  down  the  hotel 
lobby  of  an  evening,  in  flawless  eve- 
ning dress.  You’d  swear  he  was  a movie 
idol.  All  right!  Two  hours  later 
you’ll  find  him  sitting  on  a bench  in 
Grand  Circus  Park  huddled  up  with 
other  ragged  bums  to  keep  himself 
warm.  Or  you’ll  find  hint  in  a ten- 
cent-a-night  flop  house  chasing  bed- 
bugs with  one  of  his  comrades. 

"Whiting  Williams  is  a modern 
sociological  and  economic  Proteus;  he 
changes  forms  as  easily  as  a woman 
changes  her  mind.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  the  world  I envy  be- 
cause he  does  the  things  I would  like 
to  do  if  I had  the  energy — and  ability. 
As  a scientist  in  human  values  he  is 
unique. 

"It  all  started  sometime  after  the 
war.  Mr.  Williams  had  been  a pro- 
fessor at  Oberlin  College,  with  more 
degrees  after  his  name  from  various 
universities  than  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  Well,  almost,  anyway.  When 
you  hear  him  swear  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  He  is  also  a graduate 
in  theology.  He  quit  being  a teacher  to 
accept  a position  as  personnel  chief  of 
a Cleveland  steel  company. 

"After  he  took  the  job  he  found  out 
that  he  didn’t  know  anything  about 
it.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  it.  Very  few  employers  had 
any  idea  what  was  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  working-men  they  hired. 
Being  a typical  research  man  he  de- 
cided to  find  out.  He  quit  his  posi- 
tion and  got  a job  as  a day  laborer  in 
a Pittsburgh  steel  mill.  From  there  he 
worked  in  the  coal  mines,  the  wheat 


fields,  the  railroads,  the  automobile 
plants.  When  out  of  employment  he 
slept  on  park  benches  and  in  flop 
houses.  He  wanted  to  know  ail  there 
was  to  know  about  life  in  all  its  phases. 
He  worked  as  a laborer  in  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  England,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  and  South  America. 
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"Today  he  is  more  than  a linguist. 
He  not  only  speaks  numerous  foreign 
tongues  but  he  knows  also  all  the  vari- 
ous American  languages.  He  can  sit 
with  coal  miners  and  so  knows  their 
jargon  they  never  suspect  that  he  is 
not  one  of  them.  He  is  alike  at  home 
with  auto  workers,  railroad  men,  farm 
laborers — anywhere. 

"And  he  is  the  friend  of  the  work- 
ing-man. No  man  in  America  knows 
as  much  about  the  worker  and  his 
problems  and  his  philosophy.  He’s  no 
sentimentalist.  He  found  that  the 
average  bum  of  the  world  feels  sorry 
for  the  workingman,  not  for  himself. 
He  thinks  the  fellow  who  does  an 
honest  day’s  work  is  a sap.  And  the 
average  worker  does  not  feel  sorry  for 
himself.  He  is  proud  to  be  a worker 
no  matter  how  lowly  his  tasks. 

" 'Human  nature  is  the  same  in  any 
land,’  says  Mr.  Williams.  'No  matter 
what  walk  of  life  a man  is  in,  he 


orients  himself  to  a philosophy  that 
life  is  good  and  that  he  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  it.  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  a natural  ego;  a face-saving 
philosophy  to  maintain  one’s  self-re- 
spect.’ 

" 'Men  do  not  pray  for  their  daily 
bread,  they  pray  for  their  daily  job. 
They  want  to  work,  they  do  not  want 
hand-outs.  They  do  not  want  the  gov- 
ernment to  feed  them.  The  New  Deal 
philosophy  that  these  unemployed  will 
always  be  unemployed  will  be  looked 
back  upon  in  the  generations  to  come 
as  a historic  betrayal  of  the  American 
worker  and  of  American  democracy!’ 

"Mr.  Williams  is  now  a labor  con- 
sultant. He  will  work  in  a factory, 
talk  to  the  men,  get  their  views  and 
grievances.  Then  he  reports  to  the  em- 
ployer, coldly  and  bluntly,  telling  him 
what  is  wrong  and  why  there  is  going 
to  be  trouble. 

"But  his  real  fun  is  traveling  with 
the  hoboes,  the  tramps  and  the  bums 
to  get  an  understanding  of  the  unem- 
ployment problems.  He  would  much 
rather  sit  in  a flop  house  chatting  with 
an  intelligent  tramp  than  he  would 
sit  in  an  exclusive  club  talking  to 
stuffed  shirts. 

" 'The  first  night  out  is  always 
hard,’  he  says,  'but  by  the  third  night 
j'OU  get  so  you  don’t  mind  the  bed- 
bugs and  such  things.  These  people 
thoroughly  enjoy  life.’  ” 

Hall  at  the  Fair 

Charles  M.  Hall,  ’85,  is  featured  in 
an  exhibit  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Westing- 
house  Building,  and  includes  a picture 
of  Mr.  Hall  and  a model  of  his  fur- 
nace by  which  he  worked  out  the  elec- 
trolytic process  for  commercial  reduc- 
tion of  aluminum,  the  process  which 
made  cheap  production  of  the  valuable 
metal  possible. 

The  Hall  exhibit  is  one  of  a number 
in  the  field  of  science  prepared  by  the 
Science  and  Engineering  Club  of  the 
American  Institute  in  co-operation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City.  Most  of  the  displays  in  the 
exhibit  are  of  the  animate  or  visitor- 
controlled  type. 

Youth  Program  of  the  Dictators 

J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’ll,  Oberlin’s  di- 
rector of  athletics,  and  Mrs.  Nichols, 
’ll,  are  spending  their  sabbatical  leave 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Nichols  offers  some 
interesting  comments  on  physical  edu- 
cation there  in  a recent  letter;  from 
which  we  quote  in  part: 

"The  present  situation  has  naturally 
stirred  up  a tremendous  interest  of 
(European)  governments  in  the  youth 
of  the  country  and  their  physical  con- 
dition. 

"England  recently  launched  a 'Keep 
Fit’  campaign  for  the  whole  country. 
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and  the  health  and  physical  training 
program  has  been  given  very  serious 
attention  by  the  government.  The 
'Keep  Fit’  program  seems  to  be  meet- 
ing the  usual  fate  of  such  campaigns 
in  a democracy.  The  young  people  seem 
little  interested  in  keeping  fit  through 
indulging  in  rather  formal  and  sys- 
tematic exercise. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  English  are 
the  most  sport-loving  people  I have 
ever  seen,  and  very  few  of  them  take 
their  sports  by  proxy.  Hiking,  cycling, 
riding,  rowing,  bowling  on  the  green, 
cricket,  squash,  soccer,  rugby,  tennis, 
skiing,  skating  and  swimming  are  all 
very  popular,  and  their  popularity  is 
not  confined  to  the  younger  generation 
by  any  means.  The  English  love  the 
out-of-doors,  and  they  still  have  legs 
and  know  how  use  them.  The  physical 
training  in  the  schools  is  still  mostly 
gymnastics  and  calisthenics  and  seems 
to  be  entirely  separate  from  their 
sports. 

"The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a people  do  not  seem  to  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  taking  part  in  sports,  although 
the  interest  in  winter  sports — swim- 
ming, track,  rugby,  basketball,  and 
tennis — is  increasing.  Their  great  team 
sport  is  soccer,  and  they  are  very  clever 
at  the  game. 

"However,  it  is  in  Germany  and 
Italy  where  physical  education  and 
athletics  have  really  been  organized  on 
a universal  basis.  In  Italy,  where  the 
whole  program  of  physical  education 
and  sports  has  been  made  a part  of  the 
Fascist  regime  under  the  Fascist  Youth 
Movement  for  the  past  16  years,  you 
get  a picture  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a totalitarian  state  in  this 
field  .... 

"When  each  child  enters  school,  he 
becomes  a member  of  the  Fascist  Youth 
Organization.  This  organization  is 
divided  into  different  age  groups,  each 
with  its  special  name  and  activities 
adapted  to  that  age  group.  Without 
attempting  to  go  into  detail,  all  groups 
spend  three  afternoons  a week  in  sports 
and  physical  education,  singing  and 
marching.  One  afternoon,  Saturday,  is 
given  to  the  Party,  and  this  consists 
chiefly  in  military  drill  and  the  mastery 
of  all  kinds  of  military  tactics.  For  the 
girls,  Saturday  afternoon  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  hiking,  singing,  marching, 
and  learning  about  the  contribution  of 
women  and  girls  to  the  state.  At  the 
age  of  18,  they  become  members  of  the 
Fascist  Party,  although  this  is  not  re- 
quired. The  boys  of  this  age  usually 
start  their  period  of  intensive  military 
training,  although  this  can  be  post- 
poned until  later.  This  lasts  from  1 '/a 
to  two  years  .... 

"In  every  city  and  almost  every 
small  town,  the  government  has  erect- 


ed fine  club  houses  for  the  youth 
groups.  These  have  gymnasiums,  swim- 
ming  pools,  theatres,  medical  and  den- 
tal rooms,  dormitories,  sun  balconies, 
restaurants,  with  an  armory  in  the 
basement.  In  these  organizations,  and 
through  competitions  and  incentives 
offered  to  them,  every  child  in  Italy 
is  given  regular  and  systematic  physi- 
cal education,  sport  and  military  train- 
ing from  6 to  1 8 years,  and  for  the  boys 
this  is  followed  by  at  least  a year  and 
a half  intensive  military  training  in 
the  army.  Such  a program  cannot  help 
but  show  results  physically,  not  to 
mention  the  social,  disciplinary  and 
other  results. 

"In  addition  to  this,  national  sum- 
mer camps  have  been  established  all 
over  Italy,  some  on  the  seashore,  some 
in  the  hills  and  lakes,  and  some  in  the 
mountains.  Every  child  whose  par- 
ents cannot  afford  to  send  them,  is 
given  at  least  one  month  every  summer 
in  these  camps.  The  physical  exami- 
nation at  the  Fascist  Youth  Headquar- 
ters determines  whether  they  go  to  the 
seashore  or  the  mountains.  There  are 
many  other  phases  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation and  sport  program  which  are 
very  interesting,  such  as  the  marvelous 
Mussolini  Forum  in  Rome,  with  its 
training  courses  for  some  1000  to  2000 
men  physical  education  teachers,  and 
the  similar  school  at  Overio  for  women 
teachers. 

".  . . the  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation program  carried  on  through  the 
Hitler  Youth  Movement  in  Germany, 
followed  by  the  Arbitstinst  (or  work 
service)  and  two  years  of  military  serv- 
ice in  the  regular  army,  is  even  more 
intensive  physical  training  than  is  car- 
ried on  in  Italy.  The  results  are  equally 
effective.  In  fact  we  couldn’t  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  fine  physical 
appearance  of  the  young  men  in  Ger- 
many. Their  fine  posture  was  especi- 
ally noticeable.’’ 

At  Music  Conference 

Oberlin  alumni  were  prominent  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Music 
Teachers  in  Negro  Schools,  held  at 
Fisk  University  last  month.  A music 
festival  was  a feature  of  the  program. 
Oberlinites  in  attendance  included:  R. 
Nathaniel  Dett,  ’08,  of  Bennett  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Miss  Camille 
L.  Nickerson,  ’16,  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C.;  Miss  Sylvia 
Olden,  of  Talladega  College,  Alabama; 
Miss  N.  Constance  Allen,  ’31,  of 
Prairie  View  State  College,  Texas; 
Arthur  Croley,  ’26,  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity; Miss  Alice  O.  Brokenburr,  ’36,  of 
Alabama  State  Teachers’  College;  Miss 
Nerissa  L.  Brokenburr,  ’3  3,  of  Florida 
A.  and  M.  College;  and  Mrs.  Mathilda 
Vance  Hunt,  of  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 


Under  the  Elms  (Cont’d.) 

change  in  entrance  requirements  al- 
ready mentioned. 

In  Sociology,  Professor  Zorbaugh 
will  offer  a new  course  on  "Problems 
of  Marriage  and  Parenthood,”  open 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  which  will 
supplement  the  one-semester  course 
which  has  been  offered  hitherto  under 
the  title  "The  Family.” 

A new  member  of  the  Psychology 
department  will  offer  two  new  courses 
in  that  field:  "Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy,” emphasizing  sensory  and  neuro- 
muscular bases  of  human  skills;  and 
"Contemporary  Psychological  Sys- 
tems,” a comparative  study  of  con- 
temporary schools  of  psychological 
theory.  These  courses  will  be  offered 
by  Assistant  Professor  Richard  E- 
Youtz. 

Ohio  Colleges  Meet 

At  the  68th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Colleges  Association,  several  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty  presented  papers, 
among  them  Professor  Paul  Anderson 
of  the  Philosophy  department;  Dr.  R. 
W.  Bradshaw,  College  physician;  and 
Professor  L.  E.  Cole  of  the  Psychology 
department. 

June  Program  (Cont’d.) 

low  cost.  Prices  for  rooms  and  meals, 
and  admission  to  each  of  the  pay  events, 
are  very  reasonable.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  policy  of  the  College  to  keep  this 
expense  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 
Read  your  Commencement  bulletin  for 
details  on  this,  and  other  aspects  of 
this  very  interesting  week-end  at  Ober- 
lin— then  come  and  join  us! 


Notice 

The  College  Secretary’s  office 
is  asking  alumni  to  help  locate 
present  addresses  of  the  follow- 
ing persons:  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Balch 
(Marion  Stevens  Roberts),  ’02- 
03;  Mr.  Walter  O.  B.  Berndes, 
’16;  Mr.  Noel  P.  Brown,  ’ll; 
Mr.  Bert  Lewis  Cann,  ’97-01; 
Mr.  W.  Kent  Hastings,  ’26;  Mr. 
Charles  Frederick  Heuser,  ’00- 
01 ; Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Luse  (Clela 
Powers),  ’00-02;  Mr.  Alfred 
Hinckley  Lyon,  ’00-01;  Mr.  Ed- 
win Lewis  Sampson,  ’99-02;  Rev. 
S.  J.  Tilden  Sloan,  ’20;  Mrs. 
Harry  D.  Smith  (Addie  Knapp), 
’98;  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Somers 
(Rachel  Wagner),  ’14;  and  Mr. 
Ralph  William  Thomas,  ’00-01. 

Anyone  knowing  of  an  old  or 
new  address  for  any  of  these  per- 
sons is  asked  to  notify  the  Col- 
lege Secretary  or  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice. 


FOR  MAY,  1939 
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Stark  County,  Ohio 

Souvenirs  of  Oberlin  days  will  be 
displayed  by  members  of  the  Stark 
County  Oberlin  Alumni  Association 
at  their  meeting  on  June  2.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  a dinner  party  at  the  Can- 
ton Woman’s  Club.  Etchings  of  Ober- 
lin scenes  by  Miss  Julia  Severance  will 
be  displayed  and  musical  numbers  will 
be  presented. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

President  Wilkins  spoke  on  world 
peace  at  the  annual  dinner  dance  of 
the  Detroit  Alumni  Club  which  was 
held  at  the  Detroit  Boat  Club  on  May 
3.  An  original  skit  by  Bill  Mezger, 
’3  8,  of  radio  station  WJBK  and  Stan- 
ley Platt,  ’3  8,  music  and  dancing  were 
also  included  in  the  program  at  the 
meeting.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  meeting  consisted  of  Mr.,  ’21,  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Bradley  (Eloise  Smiley,  ’22)  ; 
Mr.,  ’29,  and  Mrs.  Lyle  Hudson  (Eliza- 
beth Heskett,  ’28) ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Matters  (Ada  Cooper,  ’32) ; Mr., 
’14,  and  Mrs.  Neil  Cameron;  Mr.,  ’16, 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Kalbfleisch  (Kathleen 
White,  ’16);  Mrs.  Mary  Shurtleff 
Storey,  ’00;  Preston  Edwards;  Miss 
Judith  Wardwell,  ’32;  Miss  Emilie  Ann 
Jones,  ’28;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Busey 
(Louise  Harrington,  ’26). 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh alumni  club  was  held  Friday 
evening,  March  24,  at  the  Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton  Club  with  some  sixty 
persons  present,  including  parents  of 
present  Oberlin  students.  President 
Wilkins,  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
spoke  on  the  present  international  sit- 
uation and  the  role  of  the  democracies 
in  world  peace,  reviewing  the  impor- 
tant new  book,  Clarence  K.  Streit’s 
Union  Now.  Afterwards,  in  addition 
to  answering  questions  concerning  his 
address.  President  Wilkins  reviewed 
briefly  the  outstanding  events  and  ac- 
tivities at  Oberlin  this  year.  Mrs.  O. 
L.  Brandes  (Beryl  Spicer,  ’31)  and 
Miss  Betty  Snyder,  ’27,  led  in  the  sing- 
ing of  Oberlin  songs  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  everyone’s  playing  tuned  water 
glasses  with  chop  sticks.  The  evening 


ended  with  the  singing  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Strong  and  the  Alma  Mater.  Mrs. 
George  B.  Hatch  (Virginia  Bentzel, 
’36)  was  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Pittsburgh’s  dinner  dance  was  held 
on  January  20  at  the  Hotel  Webster 
Hall,  where  in  the  main  ball  room  a 
large  table  was  reserved  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Oberlin  alumni. 


Alumni  chibs  and  other  groups  may 
be  interested  in  including  in  a future 
program  a discussion  of  some  question 
of  current  interest  by  members  of  one 
of  Oberlin’s  debate  squads,  whose  work 
is  described  by  Professor  Auer  in  this 
issue.  Dates  can  be  arranged  from 
October  to  May,  1940,  by  writing 
Professor  f.  }.  Auer,  Department  of 
Public  Speaking,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


New  York  Women 

The  April  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  was  a luncheon 
on  the  St.  Moritz  Roof.  New  Profes- 
sional Fields  in  Art  was  discussed  by 
a speaker  from  Pratt  Institute,  and 
there  were  exhibits  of  the  photographs 
of  Ruth  Alexander  Nichols  (Mrs. 
Brewster  Beach,  ’13),  the  etchings  of 
Alice  Standish  Buel,  ’14,  paintings  by 
Marjorie  Muggy,  miniature  window 
decorations  by  Miss  Grace  Schauffler, 
’16;  modern  studies  by  Flora  Crockett 
Quattrochi,  and  new  novels  by  Clar- 
issa Fairchild  Cushman,  ’ll,  and  Ruth 
Tracy  Millard,  ’28. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Professor  Howard  Robinson  of  the 
Oberlin  History  department,  and  out- 
standing authority  on  the  British  Em- 
pire, was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Toledo  Alumni 
Club.  The  banquet  was  held  on  May 
2 at  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Toledo,  with 
Mrs.  Fred  Johnson  (Anna  Oelschlager, 
’27)  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Miss 
Marian  Wood,  ’2  3,  arranged  special 
dinner  m.usic,  and  August  Schneider, 
’3  3,  handled  the  publicity.  Grove  Pat- 
terson, ’0  3,  acted  as  Toastmaster  and 
introduced  Professor  Robinson.  The 


nominating  committee,  headed  by  Lee 
Canfield,  ’14,  selected  the  following 
officers  for  the  Toledo  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  next  year:  Mrs.  Fred  Johnson, 
President;  Floyd  Radabaugh,  ’14,  Vice- 
President;  Glenn  Lewis,  ’3  3,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hoover,  ’32- 
’34,  Secretary -Treasurer;  and  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Arthur  (Eleanor  Garnhart, 
’29),  Social  Chairman. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

The  Minneapolis  Alumni  will  meet 
on  May  16  to  see  the  colored  movie  of 
the  Centennial  of  Co-education  cele- 
bration. Miss  Clare  E.  Bell,  ’15,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

An  Oberlin  luncheon  was  held  at 
the  Chapman  Park  Hotel  in  Los  An- 
geles by  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California  on  March 
2 3.  Jack  Arnold  Ford,  nephew  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Ford  (Louise  Arnold,  ’23) 
sang  three  bass  solos,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Reed  (Grace  Good,  ’27), 
Dr.  Carl  Nicol  of  the  Oberlin  faculty 
told  about  the  present-day  Oberlin. 
The  nominating  committee,  headed  by 
Miss  Ruth  Mount,  ’14,  presented  the 
following  persons  for  election  as  of- 
ficers, and  they  were  accepted  and 
elected:  President,  Richard  Currier, 

’2  8;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ford; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  Currier;  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Hart; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Stocker,  ’30;  His- 
torian, Mrs.  H.  R.  Fullenwider  (Esther 
Parsons,  ’16)  ; Social  Chairman,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Walker  (Ola  Litle,  ’16) ; Liaison 
Officer,  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Winkler  (Lucy 
Rice,  ’18);  Councillors,  James  Dunn, 
’16,  and  Miss  Harriett  L.  Beckett,  ’13. 
A trio  composed  of  Miss  Beckett,  vio- 
lin; Mrs.  Ford,  Cello;  and  Mrs.  West, 
piano;  played,  and  Maryette  Lum,  head 
of  the  Music  Department  at  Bridgman 
Academy,  Peiping,  China,  sang  some 
Chinese  songs  and  acquainted  the  mem.- 
bers  with  some  unusual  Chinese  musi- 
cal instruments.  About  sixty-five 
alumni,  of  whom  Mr.  Edward  Steele, 
’72,  was  the  oldest,  and  Reece  Lewis, 
’3  8,  was  the  youngest,  attended  the 
meeting. 
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1878 

Mrs.  M/nn/e  Mosher  Abbey,  ’74-77, 
died  at  her  home  near  Painesville,  Ohio, 
on  February  18.  She  had  operated  her 
60-acre  dairy  farm  until  she  became 
ill  about  Thanksgiving,  suffering  with 
a heart  ailment.  She  taught  music  in 
her  home  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mrs.  Abbey  was  the  daughter 
of  the  man  who  posed  as  “the  fifer”  in 
A.  M.  Willard’s  painting,  “The  Spirit 
of  ’76.”  She  leaves  one  daughter,  six 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-grand- 
children. 

1880 

The  Keverend  Mr.  ]ohn  Sumner  Ed- 
munds died  at  his  home  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  April  5.  Mr.  Edmunds  re- 
ceived his  M.  A.  degree  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1 88  3.  He  had  taken  great 
interest  in  Oberlin  gatherings  in  Port- 
land. 

1881 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Emily  McCormick  Christy  on 
January  9,  1939. 

1884 

Miss  Lillie  Starr  died  at  her  home  in 
Litchfield,  Ohio,  on  April  3,  after  a 
serious  illness  of  more  than  a year.  For 
many  years  she  taught  in  the  Litchfield 
schools  and  in  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

1888 

Miss  Mabel  A.  Chase,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Physics  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  where  she  was  a member  of  the 
faculty  from  1902  until  her  retirement 
in  1931,  died  on  March  31,  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  She  was  73  years 
old.  After  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
Miss  Chase  received  her  Master’s  degree 
at  Cornell  University  in  1890,  and  did 
advanced  work  in  physics  at  various 
times  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at 
the  Imperial  Institute  in  London,  and 
at  Cambridge  University,  England.  She 
was  for  several  years  an  instructor  in 
physics  at  Wellesley  College.  She  was 
especially  interested  in  light  and  molec- 
ular physics.  After  retiring.  Miss  Chase 
continued  to  live  in  South  Hadley, 
sharing  in  the  college  activities.  She  re- 
cently returned  to  Nashville,  where  she 
was  raised,  and  where  her  father  had 


been  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Fiske 
University.  Surviving  are  two  broth- 
ers, Cleveland  K.  Chase,  ’91,  professor 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New 
York,  and  Stanley  Chase,  ’96,  of  Schen- 
ectady, New  York. 

1891 

Clark  B.  Firestone,  associate  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Times-Star, 
went  to  Chicago  in  March  to  join  a 
party  of  sixteen  Americans,  mainly 
business  leaders,  at  a dinner  given  there 
by  S.  Ogawa,  director  of  the  Japan 
Foreign  Trade  Bureau.  The  members, 
who  are  making  a study  of  economic 
and  commercial  conditions  in  the  island 
empire,  stopped  for  a day  or  two  at 
the  San  Francisco  Fair  and  for  a day 
at  Honolulu  on  the  way  to  Japan.  The 
party  is  due  to  return  to  this  country 
the  latter  part  of  May. 

1892 

Miss  Mary  Belle  Morrison  died  at  her 
home  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  April  12,  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks.  She  was  head 
of  the  Public  Library  in  Findlay  for 
many  years,  and  sponsored  the  new 
library  there. 

1895 

Dr.  Roy  E.  Bowers,  pastor  of  the 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  Congregational 
Church  since  1918,  resigned  the  pas- 
torate on  April  16.  He  was  graduated 
from  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in 
1898,  had  a summer’s  apprenticeship  in 
home  misisonary  work  on  Kelley’s 
Island  and  Isle  St.  George,  was  or- 
dained in  his  father’s  church  at  Rug- 
gles,  Ohio,  went  to  Europe  on  a semi- 
nary fellowship,  and  studied  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  in  New  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  also  traveled  in  Palestine  and  other 
parts  of  the  Near  East.  Prior  to  his 
going  to  Lakewood,  Dr.  Bowers  held 
pastorates  at  Rootstown,  Ohio,  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  and  Wilmette,  Illinois.  In 
192  3,  he  was  granted  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  by  Oberlin. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  civic  affairs 
in  Lakewood. 

1897 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  death, 
on  April  21,  in  Kobe,  Japan,  of  Mrs. 
C.  Burnell  Olds  (Genevieve  Davis),  a 
missionary  in  Japan  since  1903.  Mrs. 
Olds  was  born  in  Kobe  on  April  30, 


1 87 4,  of  a family  long  prominent  in 
missionary  work  in  Japan.  In  recent 
years  she  had  become  known  especially 
for  her  writings  and  lectures  before 
Japanese  clubs  and  societies  on  sex 
hygiene  and  education.  She  also  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  Japanese  kinder- 
gartens and  in  aid  of  working  girls. 
Besides  her  husband.  Dr.  Olds,  ’ll,  she 
is  survived  by  three  sons  and  a daugh- 
ter; three  brothers,  Dr.  J.  Merle  Davis, 
’99,  of  New  York,  Professor  Jerome 
Davis,  ’13,  of  West  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Louis  L.  Davis  of  Gibbons- 
villc,  Idaho;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Clara 
D.  Bridgman,  ’93,  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Chand- 
ler of  Tientsin,  North  China. 

1898 

Miss  Grace  A.  Harrington  died  on 
February  13,  at  her  home  in  Orange, 
California.  She  was  buried  in  Fair- 
haven  Cemetery  in  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia. 

1899 

Fred  S.  McConnell  has  recently  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  committee  by  Judge  Paul 
Jones  of  the  Federal  District  Court  at 
Cleveland.  He  will  serve  a five-year 
term,  succeeding  Mr.  H.  G.  Dalton. 
The  foundation  is  a community  trust 
which  was  established  in  January,  1914, 
for  the  permanent  administration  of 
funds  dedicated  to  charitable  and  edu- 
cational purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Leyton  E.  Carter,  ’14,  is 
Secretary  and  Director  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

1900 

]ohn  P.  Davies  writes  from  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  in  Kinhwa, 
Chekiang,  China,  "I  left  America  with 
my  good  wife  last  summer  for  my  fifth 
term  of  service  in  China.  We  have  not 
met  as  many  hardships  and  dangers  this 
time  as  we  had  anticipated.  I have 
unexpectedly  found  myself  (a  layman 
from  the  medical  standpoint  but  not 
from  the  theological  standpoint)  super- 
intendent of  an  100-bed  hospital.  Mrs. 
Davies  is  running  an  industrial  project 
for  women  war  refugees.  Our  older  son 
is  an  American  Consul  in  Hankow  and 
our  younger  son  has  just  left  China  on 
his  wa)'  around  the  world  as  a jour- 
nalist, so  we  are  all  trying  to  help  this 
poor  miserable  old  world.” 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Grant  (Celestia  Hanby) 
went  on  a southern  trip  during  Febru- 
ary. She  went  first  to  Chicago  to  see 
her  daughter,  Llelen,  ’3  3,  stopped  a day 
in  St.  Louis  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Mayo  Metcalf  (Mary  Florence  Jones), 
’01,  then  went  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
Mardi  Gras.  She  gave  the  TVA  a good 
inspection  on  the  way. 
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1901 

CIuikIc  II.  Birdseye  spent  most  of 
lust  summer  in  Europe,  the  Inst  half  of 
fuly  as  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Geographical  Congress  at 
Amsterdam.  At  this  Congress,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  International  Geographical  Union. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Geographers,  he 
was  elected  president  for  1939. 

M/ss  Charlene  Sperry  is  still  holding 
her  job  as  teacher  in  Roosevelt  High 
School  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  a summer  on  Puget 
Sound. 

1902 

Miss  Helen  E.  Sweet  died  on  March 
22,  following  a week’s  illness.  She  had 
been  a member  of  the  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
high  school  faculty  for  seventeen  years 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher  and  registrar. 
Just  recently  she  had  been  invited  to 
join  Delta  Kappa  Gamma. 

1904 

Stanley  Harkness  has  taken  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  Wonalancet, 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  southern  White 
Mountains.  He  is  President  of  the 
Wonalancet  Outdoor  Club,  which 
keeps  70  miles  of  trails  in  the  Sand- 
wich Range  in  condition  for  summer 
climbers. 

1905 

Miss  Anna  Louise  Strong  defended 
the  philosophy  of  communism  at  a de- 
bate in  which  three  professional  women 
expounded  their  viewpoints  on  fascism, 
communism,  and  democracy.  The  de- 
bate was  held  in  Mar  Vista,  California. 

Mrs.  Cleai'eland  R.  Cross  (Ruth 
Savage)  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Women’s  City  Club 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion held  recently.  Mrs.  Cross  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  club 
and  has  been  active  in  its  affairs.  She  is 
active  in  many  other  organizations  in 
Cleveland,  including  the  Girl  Scout 
Council,  the  Adult  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Conrtland  L.  Booth 
(Juanita  Snyder,  ’08)  are  making  an 
auto  trip  through  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Mexico,  and  California,  with 
their  daughter,  Jean,  who  has  just  grad- 
uated from  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Science. 

M/ss  Louise  Grove  writes  that  she  is 
spending  two  weeks  at  Hendersonville, 
North  Carolina,  where  the  wild  azalea, 
the  white  and  pink  dogwood  and  the 
redbud  are  in  bloom. 


The  Alumni  Fund 

Purpose: 

To  help  Oberlin  College  meet 
special  needs  which  cannot  be 
met  by  regular  income. 

To  support  the  work  of  your 
Alumni  Association. 

• 

Friends  of  Oberlin  paid  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  our  education 
there  . . . 


Now  It  Is  Our  Turn! 

Additional  gifts  are  invited  from 
present  givers. 


Grove  Patterson,  Editor  of  the  Tole- 
do Blade,  gave  an  address  at  a banquet 
of  the  Lorain  County  4-H  Advisors  at 
the  Oberlin  Methodist  Church  on 
May  13. 

1907 

Alfred  G.  Bookwalter,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Amy  Shuey  Bookwalter,  died  at 
the  Harding  Sanatorium  at  Worthing- 
ton, Ohio,  recently.  Mr.  Bookwalter 
was  well  known  as  an  educator,  and  as 
a former  national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  official. 
He  was  also  known  for  his  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  electrical 
propagation  and  alfalfa  storage  at  his 
dairy  farm  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  Be- 
sides Mrs.  Bookwalter,  he  leaves  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  Lewis,  ’3  8. 

1908 

Chester  A.  Allen  has  just  written 
the  words  and  music  of  a song,  "Hail 
Wyoming,”  for  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  Mrs.  Allen  (Nellie  Pelton, 
’12)  is  President  of  the  Campfire  Board 
of  Sponsors  for  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Laramie, 
and  State  Treasurer  for  the  P.  T.  A.  in 
Wyoming.  Their  six  children,  five  of 
whom  are  boys,  are  all  in  the  public 
schools  of  Laramie.  The  oldest  son, 
Ethan,  has  been  the  best  scholar  of  his 
class  and  is  in  line  for  a scholarship  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

1911 

Professor  Frank  S.  Kenyon,  head  of 
the  piano  department  of  the  Wash- 
burn College  Music  School,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  died  April  14,  at  his  home  in 
Topeka.  He  had  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  several  months  with  a heart 


ailment.  After  receiving  his  A.  B.  de- 
gree from  Oberlin,  he  received  the 
Mus.  B.  degree  from  the  Conservatory 
in  1915.  During  1912  and  1913,  he 
was  an  instructor  at  Elowe  Military 
Academy.  From  1915  to  1919  he 
taught  at  the  Missouri  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, and  went  to  Washburn  in  1919. 
He  has  been  very  popular  in  musical 
circles  in  Topeka. 

1912 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  G.  Arm- 
strong was  granted  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Dart- 
mouth College  last  June.  This  year 
marks  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
graduation  from  the  Seminary  and  of 
his  ordination  to  the  ministry. 

1914 

Mrs.  Leyton  E.  Carter  (Catherine 
Burtt)  has  been  elected  to  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Women’s  City  Club  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Carter  has  served  on  com- 
mittees of  many  civic  organizations 
and  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Clauss  (Juanita  Kil- 
bonrn),  x’14,  heads  the  music  division 
of  the  Portland,  Oregon  P.  T.  A.,  and 
put  on  a full  day’s  Festival  on  April  1 1. 

1915 

Dr.  J.  "Warren  Severy,  chairman  of 
the  biological  science  division  of  Mon- 
tana State  University  at  Missoula,  has 
been  named  vice-president  of  the  insti- 
tution by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Warren  W.  Cline,  A.  M.  ’15,  died  at 
his  home  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  on  April 
25.  Mr.  Cline  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Hiram  College,  and  since 
graduation  had  been  active  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  work.  He  served  in  this  work  in 
China  and  Manchuria  from  1918  to 
1935.  He  first  went  to  China  in  1918, 
and  served  as  ”Y”  secretary  there  for 
ten  years,  receiving  a decoration  from 
the  Peking  government  for  his  serv- 
ices. In  1928,  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In 
1930,  he  went  back  to  the  Orient  as 
General  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  at  Kirin, 
Manchuria.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Helen  Thomas,  ’20.  Besides  Mrs.  Cline, 
he  leaves  five  children,  one  of  whom, 
Charlotte,  is  a student  at  Oberlin. 

1917 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Muhlhauser 
(Mary  Vanderhoof)  have  just  returned 
from  a cruise  around  Africa  on  the 
S.  S.  Columbus.  They  visited  ports 
along  the  West  Coast,  crossed  the  con- 
tinent by  rail  from  Capetown,  through 
Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  to  Dur- 
ban, then  visited  ports  along  the  East 
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Coast,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Southern 
France. 

Ur.  Miiry  E.  Andrews,  Associate 
Professor  of  Religion  in  Goucher  Col- 
lege, has  recently  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligion in  that  institution.  She  was 
President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Biblical  Instructors  in  193  8,  and 
her  presidential  address,  "God’s  Con- 
tinuing Revelation”  is  published  in  the 
February,  1939,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Bible  and  Religion  of  which  she  is  con- 
tributing editor  in  the  field  of  New 
Testament.  Dr.  Andrews  also  presented 
a paper,  "Tendenz  versus  Interpreta- 
tion” before  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  last  December. 
This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature. 

1919 

Nathaniel  Howard,  x’19.  Editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Neivs,  has  been  elected 
a Director  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Williams,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Janies  V.  Ritchie  (Ruth  Williams), 
x’19,  writes,  "When  the  Italian  Army 
was  pillaging  Ethiopia,  Ruth  was  sent 
across  to  Naples  with  a complete  hos- 
pital unit,  contributed  by  the  New 
York  City  Italians,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  front.  Under  the  Red  Cross  she 
managed  to  get  to  the  front  herself, 
although  the  Italians  employ  none  but 
male  nurses.  She  entered  Addis  Ababa 
with  the  first  contingent  of  the  Italian 
Army.  On  June  30,  1938,  she  sailed 
for  Gibraltar  with  a heavy,  specially 
built  car  with  every  conceivable  gad- 
get, which  Dr.  Ritchie  had  given  her. 
She  spent  about  three  months  in  Spain, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  country, 
then  went  to  northern  Africa,  where 
she  has  driven  across  the  country.  She 
was  given  military  escort  by  Balbo, 
spent  Christmas  in  Cairo  with  the  wife 
of  the  Fligh  Commissioner,  bier  plan 
was  to  drive  down  across  the  desert, 
Cairo  to  Massaua  or  Asmara,  then  to 
Addis,  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  do 
this,  so  proceeded  by  boat.  Her  last 
letter,  dated  February  15,  was  mailed 
from  Asmara,  Italian  East  Africa.  She 
had  driven  to  Kassala  in  the  Anglo 
Egyptian  Sudan,  also  visited  the  won- 
derful Lake  Tana  and  the  Blue  Nile. 
Before  returning,  she  will  probably 
cross  to  India.” 

Mrs.  Aaron  Garber  (Judith  Temkin) 
is  practicing  medicine  in  Cleveland. 
With  her  two  daughters  she  lives  at 
1430  East  103th  Street. 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Cowles,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  medical  work  in  the  slums 
of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  for 
fourteen  years,  arrived  in  the  United 


States  May  12  for  her  second  furlough 
under  the  American  Board. 

1920 

James  S.  Childers  is  in  Zululand, 
South  Africa,  gathering  further  mate- 
ria 1 for  writing.  He  plans  to  be  there 
for  about  six  months. 

1921 

William  Grant  Still,  x’21,  composed 
a tone  poem  for  orchestra,  chorus,  and 
narrator,  entitled  "City  of  Tomor- 
row,” which  was  broadcast  over  a 
coast-to-coast  radio  network  from  the 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York  on  April 
13.  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  was  the  narra- 
tor, and  Andre  Kostelanetz’  orchestra 
played. 

1922 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Thelin  (Elizabeth 
Cushman)  were  in  Oberlin  for  a brief 
visit  recently.  They  will  spend  the 
summer  in  South  Dakota,  and  hope  to 
return  to  their  work  in  Foochow, 
China,  in  the  fall. 

1924 

Mrs.  Homer  E.  Weaver  (Catherine 
May),  wife  of  Professor  Weaver  of  the 
Oberlin  psychology  department,  died 
at  Allen  Hospital  in  Oberlin  recently. 
She  received  her  M.  A.  degree  from 
Oberlin  in  1932.  Besides  her  husband, 
she  leaves  two  sons,  her  parents,  a 
brother,  and  a sister. 

1925 

Miss  Charlotte  Ludlum  received  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  Cornell  University 
in  February,  with  a major  in  Ancient 
History  and  minors  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Her  dissertation  was  entitled  "Apuleius 
as  a Source  for  the  Social  History  of 
His  Time.”  She  has  published  "Am- 
phora Handles  in  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome”  in  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  Volume  13. 

The  WPA  of  Maryland  has  approved 
a project  for  the  study  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency among  Negroes  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  study  was  begun  in 
April.  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  sponsor 
of  the  study,  and  the  Baltimore  Urban 
League  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Com- 
mission are  co-operating  agencies. 
Earl  R.  Moses  is  director  of  the  study, 
in  addition  to  his  usual  teaching  at 
Morgan  College,  Baltimore. 

1926 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Burton 
(Miriam  Denison,  ’27)  are  living  near 
Los  Angeles  and  want  friends  to  know 
that  the  latch  string  is  out  for  those 
who  are  enroute  to  the  San  Francisco 
Fair. 


Mrs.  George  Brewer  (Katharine 
Sternburg)  writes  that  their  three  live- 
ly children  keep  her  from  being  dull, 
and  that  she  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

1927 

Thomas  Renshaw  was  born  on  March 
3,  to  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Renshaw 
(Mary  Hodgman).  He  is  their  third 
child,  Bobby  being  four  and  a half,  and 
Judith  three  years  old. 

Dr.  David  L.  Dial  is  pathologist  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

1928 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  is  to  receive 
her  Master’s  degree  from  the  College 
of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  June. 
She  presented  a piano  recital  on  April 
18. 

Miss  Doris  Simonds  was  married  to 
George  S.  Twiddy  on  March  4,  in 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Fulton  Hume  has  just  accepted 
an  appointment  as  Associate  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of 
the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
Syria.  His  first  function  when  he  be- 
gins his  duties  there  in  October  will  be 
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T.  O.  MURPHY  CO. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


I cn<  MAY.  1 y y 
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ih.u  of  directing  a reorganization  of 
tlie  Department  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Hume 
received  lii.s  M.  D.  at  Harvard,  and 
served  his  internship,  followed  by  house 
surgeonship,  at  Strong  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Rochester,  New  York.  From 
1937  to  1939,  he  was  a surgeon  in  the 
Hawaiian  Hospital  in  Honolulu. 

S.  Norman  Park  brought  his  nation- 
ally-recognized Lorain  High  School  A 
Cappella  Choir  to  Oberlin  on  April 
23,  to  sing  at  the  college  vesper  hour. 
The  choir  numbers  75  high  school  stu- 
dents, all  selected  singers,  who  have 
appeared  over  radio  stations  in  Cleve- 
land, and  have  given  many  concerts  in 
the  mid-west  in  recent  years.  They 
were  entered  in  the  national  contest 
in  St.  Louis  a year  ago  and  received  the 
highest  rating.  At  that  time  they  were 
in  competition  with  28  choirs  and 
were  one  of  the  four  of  that  group  to 
receive  this  rating.  Mr.  Park  taught 
two  years  in  Albion  College  and  the 
Albion  public  schools,  and  has  been  in 
Lorain,  Ohio,  for  the  past  nine  years, 
where  he  is  supervisor  of  music  for  the 
entire  public  school  system. 

W'/lUam  D.  Allen,  now  teaching 
piano  at  Fisk  University  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  just  received  a fellowship 
award  from  the  General  Education 
Board  which  will  make  possible  a year 
of  study  abroad  and  in  this  country. 
Allen  will  spend  the  summer  in  Po- 
land as  a member  of  Egon  Petri’s 
Master  Class,  and  will  then  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  in  New  York  City 
specializing  in  various  phases  of  musi- 
cal activity.  He  was  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Music  Teachers 
in  Negro  Schools,  and  a member  of  the 
organization’s  Executive  Board. 

1929 

Joel  Hilary  Anderson  was  born  Jan- 
uary 28,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  An- 
derson (Virginia  Ebert). 

Robert  Straight  Treat  was  born  to 
the  Kcierend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Treat  on  April  4,  in  Waynoka,  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  and  Mr.s'.  Gerald  Alcorn  (Mar- 
garet Haley)  are  announcing  the  birth 
of  their  second  daughter,  Margaret 
Genevieve,  on  November  18,  193  8. 

19)0 

Hilton  A.  Smith  h as  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Lehigh  University, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

193  1 

Miss  Ida  May  Hiekingcr  is  Girl  Scout 
Executive  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  .She 
was  called  there  in  January  to  do  some 


organization  work  for  the  National 
Girl  Scouts,  and  will  conduct  a camp 
at  Bluemont  in  the  Virginia  Moun- 
tains, fifty  miles  .south  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  during  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Reischauer 
(Elinor  Danton,  ’32)  have  returned 
from  Japan,  and  are  now  at  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellery  Denison  (Mary 
Nelson)  stopped  a few  days  in  Oberlin 
on  their  way  back  to  Hong  Kong, 
China,  where  Mr.  Denison  is  employed 
by  the  Chase  National  Bank.  With 
them  was  their  three-year-old  son, 
Charles  Ellery.  Mrs.  Denison  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Nelson,  ’89,  who  was  a missionary 
to  China  for  many  years. 

1932 

Mr.,  ’28,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Baldinger 
(Ellen.  Nichols)  are  announcing  the 
birth  of  their  son,  Richard  Noel,  on 
December  3 1,  193  8. 

Miss  Sylvia  Hardy  is  in  a new  field, 
that  of  home  lighting.  She  has  the 
title  of  Home  Lighting  Advi.sor,  with 
headquarters  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Gordon  T revett  is  serving  as  As- 
sistant Resident  in  Medicine  in  the 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Howell  has  been 
made  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
at  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury, 
Vermont.  He  received  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Oltman  has  just  been 
made  a Fellow  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry.  He  received  his 
doctor’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  in  1936,  and  is  now  chem- 
ist with  the  Minnesota  Valley  Can- 
ning Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Le  .Sueur,  Minn. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  James  C.  Perkins 
has  accepted  a call  to  the  Federated 
Congregational  and  Methodist  Episco- 
pal churches  at  Schroon  Lake,  New 
York,  to  take  effect  June  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Greenleaf 
(Joy  Loomis)  celebrated  last  Armistice 
Day  with  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Sarah 
Aldith.  She  is  the  second,  Esther  King 
being  almost  four  years  old. 

Miss  Sybil  Astleford  is  teaching  in 
the  primary  room  at  Big  Stone  City, 
South  Dakota. 

Miss  jean  Stevenson  was  married 
last  September  2,  to  Robert  R.  Sher- 
burne, at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  occasions  when  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Coughtry  Stevenson, 
’03,  was  not  at  the  organ.  Mr.  Sher- 
burne is  a jeweler  in  Waterloo,  and 
Mrs.  Sherburne  divides  her  time  be- 
tween housekeeping,  piano  pupils,  and 
playing  at  an  Episcopal  church.  The 


Sherburne’s  first  Oberlin  visitors  were 
Dr.,  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Martin  Grant  who 
are  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  where  Dr. 
Grant  is  on  the  faculty  of  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College. 

1933 

Miss  Lillian  Cressman  was  married  to 
Elliott  Douglas  Saunders,  and  they  are 
living  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Ann  Splitstone  is  assistant  to 
the  Home  Development  Editor  of  Par- 
ents’ Magazine. 

1934 

A daughter,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Eakin 
(Sigyn  Lindquist)  on  April  5,  at  Lake- 
side Hospital,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gottschalk  died 
March  17,  of  cerebral  meningitis  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  influenza. 

Robert  MacGregor  Ferguson,  II,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Fergu- 
son on  January  1,  in  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 

1935 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marion  Bii- 
zenberg  and  Charles  Schroeder,  ’34, 
has  been  announced.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  this  summer.  Mr.  Schroeder 
has  a new  position  as  Vocational  Ad- 
visor for  Juniors,  Ohio  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission,  in  Toledo. 
He  will  receive  his  Master’s  degree  in 
Business  Administration  from  Toledo 
University  in  June. 

A daughter,  Judith  Peirce,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Brown 
on  April  17.  Mrs.  Brown  was  Josephine 
Peirce,  A.  M.  ’3  5.  Brown  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Oberlin. 

1936 

Allen  M.  Bailey,  Oberlin  College 
publicity  secretary,  was  elected  busi- 
ness manager  of  "The  College  Pub- 
licity Digest,”  official  organ  of  the 
American  College  Publicity  Associa- 
tion, at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
association  held  in  New  Orleans,  April 
12  to  17.  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  active 
in  the  work  of  the  association.  At  this 
meeting  he  gave  a report  on  radio  and 
worked  on  several  committees,  among 
them  one  which  formulates  the  ethics 
and  policy  of  the  organization.  He  has 
contributed  several  articles  to  the 
magazine. 

Ralph  Glading  is  now  a third  year 
student  at  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem- 
istry, Appleton,  Wisconsin.  He  has 
just  finished  and  passed  his  doctorate 
qualifying  examinations,  and  will  do 
his  thesis  next  year.  He  expects  to  get 
his  Ph.  D.  in  June,  1940.  He  received 
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his  Master’s  degree  from  the  Institute 
in  June,  193  8. 

The  engagement  of  Mm  Harriet  P. 
Wright  to  Dr.  Erwin  Curtis  Miller  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Miss  Wright  did  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University  where 
she  received  her  Master’s  degree  in  edu- 
cation. Last  year  she  was  associated 
with  the  Nursery  School  of  the  Ban- 
croft School.  Dr.  Miller  was  graduated 
from  Franklin  Academy,  Dartmouth 
College,  and  Harvard  Medical  School. 
He  was  with  the  Marine  Biological  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston,  and  the  New  England  Deacon- 
ess Hospital  in  Boston.  He  is  now  con  - 
sultant  in  internal  medicine  at  Day- 
Kimball  Hospital  in  Putnam,  Connecti- 
cut, and  on  the  medical  staff  of  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
and  Fairlawn  Hospital. 

Otis  F.  Curtis,  ]r.,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth C.  Mosher  were  married  April  2, 
in  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Mrs.  Curtis  is  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University  with 
the  class  of  193  5.  She  is  secretary  to 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
at  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Curtis  is 
teaching  assistant  at  the  laboratory  of 
plant  physiology.  Department  of  Bot- 
any, Cornell.  They  are  at  home  at  130 
Highland  Place,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Richard  Kellcnberger  has  just  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  a Junior 
Fellow  in  Modern  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature at  Princeton  University  for 
next  year.  This  covers  his  tuition  and 
partial  expenses  and  will  enable  him 
to  do  graduate  work  there  in  the  field 
of  French.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  teaching  in  a small  central- 
ized rural  high  school  at  Utica,  Ohio. 
His  main  courses  were  French  and 
English,  and  he  taught  physical  educa- 
tion, health,  and  arithmetic  at  various 
times. 

Brooks  Ratiney  has  recently  been 
elected  to  Pi  Kappa  Epsilon,  honorary 
fraternity.  He  is  taking  his  senior  year 
in  medicine  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Chicago,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Phi  Chi  medical  fraternity. 

Miss  Ruth  Snow  is  touring  the  state 
of  Texas  with  an  educational  puppet 
show,  sent  out  by  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. Besides  gaining  a liberal 
education  about  the  wonders  of  Texas 
and  meeting  many  fine  southern  people, 
she  has  enjoyed  a surprise  reunion  with 
Robert  Keller  in  Beaumont  and  with 
Miss  Anne  Partridge,  ’34,  and  Ruth 
LaDow  McCollister,  x’36,  in  Dallas. 

In  a letter  to  John  Hamlin  from 
Paris,  France,  Gordon  Jones  writes, 
"Perhaps  you  think  I am  dead  or  tucked 
out  of  place  for  having  spoken  out  of 


turn.  The  U.  S.  magazines  and  papers 
do  print  anxious  descriptions  of  affairs 
here.  But  everything  is  'marching’ 
quite  well,  in  fact,  if  it  weren’t  that 
I see  'Pleyel’  and  not  'Steinway’  writ- 
ten in  front  of  me  most  of  the  day,  and 
turn  faucets  marked  'chaud’  and 
'froid,’  I would  hardly  guess  that  I 
weren’t  in  the  Quad  and  the  old  Con. 
It  is  shameful  to  admit  it,  but  we 
speak  less  French  here  than  we  used 
to  last  year  at  the  Maison  Francaise, 
yet  you  can’t  blame  us  for  throwing 
around  American  slang  when  we  have 
ourselves  to  understand  it.  It’s  a great 
treat  after  piecing  out  ideas  in  French 
for  days  at  a time  when  we  leave  the 
'Fondation.’  For  a few  days  last  Jan- 
uary though,  it  was  a pleasure  to  strug- 
gle along  in  French.  It  was  when  a few 
of  us  reached  Geneva  after  staying  a 
week  in  Zurich — Swiss  German — now 
you  have  something  there!  I would 
gladly  go  a month  both  deaf  and 
dumb,  though,  if  only  to  see  Switzer- 
land. It  seems  impossible  because  it 
seems  so  unfair  that  such  breathtaking 
sights  should  all  be  crowded  so  close 
together  in  one  tiny  country. 

"Four  fellows  from  the  House  count 
on  cycling  to  Chartres  down  the  Loire 
Valley,  then  south  as  far  as  Perigueux, 
and  back  for  a sort  of  broadened  Easter 
vacation.  I bought  a bicycle  last  week 
— sleek  as  an  arrow,  light  as  a feather, 
three  speeds  and  all.  It’s  going  to  take 
me  some  time  to  get  used  to  the  under- 
slooped  handlebars.  I feel  like  a billy- 
goat  making  a charge  when  I ride  it. 

"After  Boulanger  left,  the  year 
wasn’t  terribly  strenuous.  I’ve  been 
bearing  down  on  the  harpsichord  (as 
hard  as  on  anything).  Paris  for  some 
reason  or  other,  is  simply  not  conducive 
to  hard  work  or  study.  It’s  asking  too 
much  to  disregard  its  distractions.” 

1937 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marjorie 
Griswold,  ’39,  and  Robert  Strawsburg 
has  been  announced. 

Miss  Aura  Goodenough,  ’36,  and 
Miss  Lois  Goodenough  spent  their 
spring  vacation  in  New  Orleans.  While 
there,  they  saw  Dr.,  ’28,  and  Mrs. 
William  McCord  (Evangeline  An- 
drews, ’27),  and  their  two  children, 
Jimmy  and  Marilyn. 

Miss  Edith  F.  Lyman  and  Carl 
Kuether  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  have 
announced  their  engagement.  Miss 
Lyman  is  graduate  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  music  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  is  a member  of  Phi  Beta 
national  honorary  fraternity  in  music 
and  dramatics.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  June. 

A daughter,  Katherine  Moran,  was 


born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Albro 
(Mary  Wilcox,  x 37) , on  January  1 1 . 

John  Tillotson  transferred  this  year 
to  Ohio  State  University  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  where  he  spent 
the  year,  1937-38,  in  Medicine.  He 
expects  to  get  a Master’s  degree  in 
Anatomy  along  with  his  medical  work 
before  he  gets  his  medical  degree.  He 
and  other  alumni  in  Columbus  plan  a 
reunion  picnic  soon.  Among  the  others 
are  David  Cramer,  ’3  8,  Chester  Cooley, 
’38,  Howard  Bahr,  ’38,  Mr.,  ’38,  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Polhemus  (Ruth  Ander- 
son), Flarry  Polster,  ’3  8,  and  William 
Biel,  ’31. 

193S 

Anthony  Urbanic  is  a first  year  stu- 
dent at  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem- 
istry, Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Betsy  Mook, 
’39,  and  Thomas  Reed  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

Robert  Harrison  has  just  accepted  a 
position  as  graduate  assistant  in  Zool- 
ogy at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  for  the  year  1939- 
40.  At  present  he  is  instructor  in  biol- 
ogy' at  Springfield  College,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss  Marijean  Ryan,  ’41,  and  Rich- 
ard Lyman  have  announced  their  en- 
gagement. 

William  Fellers  has  been  offered  a 
position  as  actuarial  student  with  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  whose  home  office  is  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  for  next  year.  He 
begins  work  there  September  1. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Dorothy 
North,  x’40,  and  Lewis  Bookwalter 
was  announced  recently.  Miss  North 
is  now  a student  at  Antioch  College. 
Mr.  Bookwalter  is  vice-president  of 
the  Willadean  Nurseries  in  Sparta,  Ken- 
tucky, and  manager  of  the  Berryhill 
Nurseries  and  the  Ly'nn  Guernsey 
Farms  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  June. 

Besides  his  regular  work  as  Super- 
visor of  Music  in  the  Chicago  Latin 
School,  Robert  Bowlus  has  been  singing 
with  the  Elizabethan  Madrigal  Singers 
of  Chicago  and  has  been  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  North  Shore  Choral  So- 
ciety. He  has  just  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  choir  director,  male  chorus  di- 
rector, and  general  music  director  at 
the  Bethel  Lutheran  Church  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Donald  Squire  and  Rolf  Anders  have 
received  jobs  with  the  Cleveland 
branch  of  Remington-Rand.  Mr. 
Squire  is  with  the  Systems  Division  in 
the  Wholesale  Department  and  Mr. 
Anders  is  in  the  sub-division  of  the 
Retail  Department. 
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Phoenix,  Arizona 

Hr.  E.  E.  Williamson,  ■09-'l0.  342  Rose  Lane, 
riioenix.  . ^ ■ 

Vicc-Pres.:  Mr*-  Colter,  x ll. 

Sec.-Tfeas.:  Clara  Robson  Taylor,  x’06,  3704  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue. 

Claremont,  California 

P„,.:  Mr..  Henry  R.  Curme,  'I'.  1261  Collesc  Avc., 
Claremont. 

Southern  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Pres.:  Richard  E.  Currier.  '28,  1800  Rose  Villa,  Pasadena. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  ,L  Holmes  Ford,  ’23,  1 273  Colorado 

Blvd.,  Eagle  Rock. 

Sec  • Mrs.  Richard  Currier,  1800  Rose  ^■iila,  Pasadena. 
Treas.:  Charles  L.  Stocker,  ’30,  2034  S.  Marengo,  S. 

Pasadena. 

Mist  : Mrs.  Harry  R.  Fullcnwider,  ’16,  8830  Rosewood 
Avc.,  W.  Hollywood. 

Liaison:  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Winkler,  ’18,  927  S.  Ogden 

Drive,  L.  A. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Walker.  ’16,  2100  Kenilworth 
Avc..  L.  A. 

Coun.:  James  P.  Dunn,  ’16.  1443  Oakdale  St..  Pasadena. 
Coun.:  Miss  Harriett  L.  Beckett,  ’13,  946  N.  Mariposa 
Avc..  Los  Angeles. 

San  Diego,  California 

Pres  • Dorothy  E.  Wright.  ’17.  2366  Front  St..  San  Diego. 
Vice-Pres.:  Frank  O.  Wells.  ’93-’99.  4367  Arista  Drive. 
See.:  Mrs.  Wayne  McDowell.  ’20,  4671  E.  Talmadge  Drive. 
Treas.:  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Bond.  ’27.  623  Broadway,  San  Diego. 

Northern  California  (San  Francisco) 

Pres.:  Robert  E.  Fisher.  2439  Larkin.  San  Francisco. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Pres.:  Mr.  Robert  Ewalt.  ’07.  2354  Elm  St,.  Denver. 

5cc. -Treas.:  Mrs,  Roy  Carpenter.  ’07.  2201  Eudora  St. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Pres.:  Mrs.  Elbert  M.  Shelton, '18.  Amity  Rd..Bethanv.  Conn. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Curtis,  ’24,  463  Skiff  St.. 
Hamden. 

Exec.  Com.:  Miss  Magrietta  Livingston,  ’30,  193  Bishop 
St..  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Harold  Dietrich.  ’22.  190  W.  Rock  Avc.,  New  Haven. 
Mrs.  Hughbert  H.  Landram,  ’28.  83  Sachem  St.,  New  Haven. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Pres.:  R.  Jack  Herberts.  ’22,  208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Vice. -Pres:  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed.  ’03,  3636  Blackstone  Ave.. 
Chicago. 

Sec.:  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ‘03,  1641  Farwell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Treas.:  John  R.  Curtis,  ’31,  133  S.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 
Coun.:  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93,  946  Park  Avc.,  River 
Forest. 

Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed. ’03,  3636  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Exec.  Com.:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Richardson,  ’10,  1119  Maple  Ave., 
Evanston. 

Louise  Ruprecht,  ’32-’33,  303  Linden  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
James  Harger,  ’34,  633  N.  East  Avc.,  Oak  Park. 
Robert  M.  McFarland,  ’24,  1 834  Sheridan  Road, 

Evanston. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  ’23,  6843  N.  Ottawa  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Pres.:  Ralph  Burry,  '32.  1014  Oakdale.  Fort  Wayne. 

Sec.:  Mary  Pocock,  ’30,  344  Kinnaird  Avc.,  Fort  Wayne. 

Central  Iowa 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Erneste  A.  Franciucmont,  ’06,  3130  44th  St., 
Des  Moines. 

Sec. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Earl  E.  Smith,  ’13,  1427  41st  St., 
Des  Moines. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pres.:  Chandler  M.  Brooks,  ’28.  710  N.  Washington  St., 
Baltimore. 

Sec. -Treas.:  Mary  E.  Andrews,  ’17,  200  E.  24th  St., 
Baltimore. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Atlee  Zellers,  ’36.  72  Kirkland  St..  Cambridge,  Mass. 
See. -Treas.:  Florence  S.  Hill, ’56,  10  Benton  St.,  Wellcsicv. 

Western  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Robert  Bartlett,  '21.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Vice-Pres.:  E.  S.  Elizabeth  Craig.  ’28.  33  Dresser  St., 
Chicopee. 

Sec. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Merton  A.  Cottrell,  ’32.  143  Wilder  Tr., 
W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Dan  T.  Bradley,  ’21.  80  Glynn  Court. 

Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  S.  Lyle  Hudson,  '28,  35  Mt.  Vernon  Avc., 
Grosse  Point  Farms,  Mich. 

^^^•■I'reas. : Judith  S.  Wardwell,  ’32,  931  3 Ravenswood, 
Apt.  209. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Elvin  Hoffman.  '30-’31. 

Pub.  Chm.:  Katherine  Wasscrfallen , ’30,  8770  Eqworth 
Blvd. 

Flint,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Robert  Largent.  ’32,  842  E.  8th  Street,  Flint. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Pres.:  Charles  E.  Vogan,  *32,  322  Washington  Street.  N.  E. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Carl  N.  Mapes,  x'17,  322  College  Avc..  S.E. 
Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Humiston,  x’)2,  428  N.  Mul- 
berry St.,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Gorsuch.  ’18,  Mil  Chippewa  Drive,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Pres.:  Frederick  W 
Minneapolis. 

\ice-Prcs.:  Stephen  E.  Burton,  ’8i 
S.  Minneapolis. 

Vict-Prci.:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Do,- 
St..  St.  Paul. 

Sec.-Treas.;  Mrs.  Feltoo  CoU-ell. 

S.  Minneapolis. 

,,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Ires.:  Mrs.  William  R.  Brown.  ’24.  70!  Central  St.. 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

5ec.:  Mrs.  Howard  Hull.  ’22.  Quivira  Lakes,  Kansas  City. 
...  „ St.  Louis,  Missouri 

•ce^rcs.:  Mrs.  George  D.  Cobaugh.  '17,  7703  Brookline 
‘ crrace. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Tenney, 

Avc.,  Webster  Groves, 
n c j Omaha,  Nebraska 

ZV'''  tf  L Loomis.  *96,  3401  Popplcton  Avenue. 

Tr  .Clttlt'.  '07,  !120  Capital  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Will, am  Smaili,  ’lo,  SIM  Lafayette  Aven 


Mueller,  ’91,  1128  La  Salic  Avc., 
*83,  444  Upton  Avc., 
’13,  1438  Chelmsford 
'23.  4732  Thomas  St., 
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Binghamton,  New  York 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Raymond  1).  Lcadbcttcr,  ’29.  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  k,  - 

Vice-Pres.;  Mr.  Lcland  Ostrander,  '29.  R.  D.  No.  2. 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Treas.:  Miss  Pauline  Goembel.’30,2  Crandall  St. .Binghamton. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Pres.:  Dr.  Harold  Whcricy,  '29,  363  Wyoming  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bayer. 

Sec.:  Gertrude  Brockett.  ’30,  74  LaSalle  Avc..  Kenmore. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Rowland  Harley,  ’32.  43  1 Wabash  Avc.. 

Kenmore. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Chairman:  Leroy  Barnes,  '26,  706  Hanshaw  Road. 

Sec.:  Gladys  Sperling,  '27,  MO  Osmun  Place. 

New  York  City 

Pres.:  l.uthcr  H.  Gulick,  ’14,  302  East  33th  St. 

Vice-Pres.:  Charles  L.  Chute,  ’04,  30  W.  30th  St. 
Vicc-Pres.:  Jean  H.  Kallcnbcrg,  '23,  26  E.  lOih  St. 

Cor.  Sec.:  George  Biro,  '34,  Hotel  White,  Lexington  Avc. 
at  37th  St. 

Rcc.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Millard,  '28,  134  California 
Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Treas.:  Dean  H.  Kelsey,  '34,  54  Winnebago  Rd.,  Tuckahoe, 
N.  Y. 

Rochester,  New  York 

Pres.:  Mr.  Herman  E.  Scemann,  ’21,  443  Sagamore  Drive. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Reistngcr,  93  Selyc  Terrace. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Pres.:  Cerdric  Jones,  '34,  26  Franklin  Sc.,  Wcedsport. 
Vicc-Pres.:  Hilda  Ewing,  201  W.  Board  Avc.,  Syracuse. 
Sec.;  Ruth  Zurfluh,  ’23,  920  Madison  St.,  Syracuse. 
Tri-City,  New  York  (Troy,  Albany,  Schenectady) 
Pres.:  Dr.  Everett  W.  Thatcher,  '26,  1102  Eastern  Avenue, 
Schenectady. 

Vicc-Pres.:  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Baker.  '10,  1039  Maryland 

Ave.,  Schenectady. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  H.  Deane  Phillips,  ’10,  49  Winne  Road,  Delmar. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Paul  Warner,  '23-24,  2109  Grant  Avenue,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls. 

Vice-Pres.:  Kenneth  Darling. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  James  Alpeter,  '34,  23  Mull  Avenue,  Akron. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  John  Kittelbcrger. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Ellwyn  C.  Roberts,  ’02,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Canton. 
Vice-Pres.:  Jane  Lee,  ’51,  1249  Fulton  Road. 

Sec.:  Dr.  Pauline  Zinninger,  '17,  228  Cleveland  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Treas.;  Leas  Housley. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Joel  Barrett,  ’34,  3403  Stewart  Avenue. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Joseph  W.  Meriam,  ’90-’93,  2727  Cranlyn  Road, 
Shaker  Heights. 

Vice-Pres.:  Edwina  Jones,  ’17,  2323  Euclid  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  W.  Culver  Hale,  ’33,  1832  Willowhurst  Road. 
Sec.:  Mabel  Baker,  ’12,  7338  Euclid  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Louis  Peirce,  ’28,  1608  Standard  Building. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Karl  Zeller,  ’99,  1423  Madison  Avenue. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Ovcrholt,  ’07,  288  East  16th  Avenue. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Marjorie  W.  Beck,  ’32,  Oak  Knoll  Drive,  Oakwood. 
Vicc-Pres.:  Lowell  H.  Gray,  ’19,  P.  O.  Box  1031. 

Sec.:  Mildred  Kring,  K’33,  717  North  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Harold  Seibert. 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Moore,  ’21,  W.  Jackson  St., 
R.  D.  No.  4. 

Ravenna-Kent,  Ohio 

Sec.-Treas.:  Charles  Z.  Aughenbaugh,  ’98,  336  E.  High- 
land Ave.,  Ravenna. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Fred  Johnson.  ’27,  3646  Elmhurst  Rd. 
Vicc-Pres.:  Floyd  Radabaugh,  '14,  1110  Jefferson  Ave. 
Vicc-Pres.;  Rev.  Mr.  Glenn  Lewis,  '33,  303  Platt  St. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  Jane  Hoover,  x’36. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  R.  B.  .’\rthur,  '29,  2708  Goddard  Rd. 

Warren,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Thomas  H.  Madden,  Jr.,  '28,  303  Union  Savings  & 
Trust  Building. 

Vicc-Pres.:  Opal  M.  Briley,  '31,  171  Scott  Street,  N.  E. 
Vicc-Pres.:  Oliver  M.  Richards,  ’10,  Cortland. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Helen  C.  E.stabrook,  ’23.  1662  Mahoning  Ave. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Yocom,  '33,  2241  S.  Cordova  St. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Walton,  '23,  31  Halleck  St. 
Oregon 

Pres.:  Pliny  O.  Clark,  ’03,  3814  S.  E.  26th  Avc.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Vicc-Pres.:  Amy  Blachly,  ’34,  4411  Woostrock  A ve.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Hcrren,  ’01,  3011  S.  E.  Carlton  St., 
Portland. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Courtland  L.  Booth,  ’08,  2444  S.  E.  Clinton 
St.,  Portland. 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Alfred  R.  Barr,  '30,  316  E.  Crawford  Avenue. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Barbara  J.  Clark,  '29,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  163, 
Bradford,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Pres.:  Carl  R.  Helms,  '36,  3372  Perrysville  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Marjorie  Gould,  ’36,  1 26  Academy  Ave.,  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

Treas.:  George  M.Dougall.’28,362  Pasadena  Ave.. Wilkinsburg. 
Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  George  B.  Hatch,  ’33,  King  Edward 

Apts.,  Craig  St. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  E.  Peebles  Jones,  359  Westover  Rd.,  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

Cor.  Sec.;  Virginia  Eichlcay,  '52,  421  Bailey  Avenue. 
Alumni  Coun.:  Mrs.  G.  W.  Seaman,  420  N.  Home  Ave., 
Avalon. 

.\dmlssions  Chm.:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams.  Jr.,  '21,  1443 
Washington  Rd.,  Mt.  Lebanon. 

Seattle,  Washington 

See. -Treas.:  Mrs  Herman  W.  Burkland.  ’10,  3045  I3th 
Ave.,  N.  W. 


Spokane,  Wa.shington 

i’rcs.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton,  ’07,  1015  East  32nd  Avenue. 

Vicc-Pres.:  Wray  U.  Farmin,  ’23,  434  West  17th  Ave. 

Sec.:  Violet  W,  Starkweather,  '14,  1903  West  2nd  Ave. 

Treas.:  Earl  W.  Pettibone,  ’01,  608  Old  National  Bank 
Building.  , ^ 

Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  John  M.  Clifton,  '03.  1002  West  7th  St. 

Pub.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Faycuc  F.  Oakley,  '16,  113  W.  17th  Avc. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Pres.:  Mark  W.  Eccics,  ’27,  2 Roby  Road. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Pres.:  Paul  Ferris,  ’09,  Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  McCrory,  ’19,  8148  Aberdeen  Ct., 
Wauwatosa. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Men’s  Club 

Acting  Chm.:  James  H.  Harger,  '34,  635  N.  East  Ave., 
Oak  Park. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  '23,  10609  South  Bell. 

Vicc-Pres.  and  Prog.  Chm.:  Mrs.  C.  M.  Higgins,  '10, 
3113  Wenonah  Avc.,  Berwyn. 

Vicc-Pres.  and  Membership  Chm.:  Mrs.  Victor  Ewald,  ’27, 
308  S.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Villa  Park. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitney,  x'23,  1 1 334  Hale  Avenue. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  John  M.  McCann,  '34,  6817  W.  21st  St.. 
Berwyn. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  '93,  7202  S.  Shore  Drive. 

Coun.:  Mrs.  Sidney  Hull,  '09,  1340  Walnut  St.,  Western 
Springs. 

Soc.  Chm.:  Miss  Mercy  Hooker,  ’13,  1106  N.  Lombard 
Avc.,  Oak  Park. 

Rep.  to  Gen.  Alumni  Prog.  Com.:  Mrs.  G.  E.  Schmitkons, 
1845  W.  103th  St. 


Delegates  to  Chi. 

Collegiate 

Bureau 

of  Occupations: 

Mrs.  Thomas 

J.  Dec. 

'93, 

1119  Michigan  Ave., 

Evanston. 

Mrs.  Charles 

W.  Reid, 

. ’03, 

934  Park  Ave.,  River 

Forest. 

Delegate  to  Children’s  Sch.  League: 

Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Kersey,  322  N.  Elm  St.,  Hinsdale. 

Alt.:  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  '93,  946  Park  Ave., 
River  Forest. 

North  Shore  Women’s  Club  (Evanston,  Illinois) 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Arthur  Richardson,  ’10,  1119  Maple  Ave., 

Evanston. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  Marshall  Galloway,  ’16,  810  Ingleside 
Pi.,  Evanston. 

Sec.:  Ethel  M.  Cain,  ’I1-’I2,  2119  Livingston,  Evanston. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Frank  H.  T.  Potter,  ’00-'02,  2708  Harrison, 
Evanston. 

Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 
Chm.:  Louise  Ruprecht,  '32-’33,  303  Linden  Avenue. 
Co-Chm.:  Mrs.  Margaret  Bundy. 

Soc.  Chm.;  Mrs.  Marjorie  Boardman,  '36,  3236  Home  Ave., 
Berwyn. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  310  N.  Maple  Ave. 

New  York  City  Women's  Club 

Pres.:  Elmina  Lucke,  ’12,  301  W.  113th  Street. 

Vicc-Pres.:  Mrs.  L.  B.  Blachly,  ’20,  144  Gordonhurst  Ave., 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Coor.  Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mitchell.  '18,  6 Wood- 
crest  Ave.,  Milburn,  N.  J. 

Rcc.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Millard,  '28,  1 34  California 
Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Edith  M.  Carson,  89  Eastchesier  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle. 

Treas.:  Ethel  A.  Mugge,  ’23,  1794  W.  Ilth  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Parks,  130  N.  Highland  Ave. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Willard  P.  Seiberling,  '18,  727  Merri- 
man  Road. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Harlan  Hamilton,  170  Rhodes  Avc. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  Floyd  Richards,  '28,  671  Sunset  View  Drive. 
Treas.;  Mrs.  Orville  Walker. 

Prog.  Chm:  Mrs.  James  Fauncc.  '30,  681  Morley  Avenue. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 
Pres.:  Marjorie  Whitlock, '23,  1 303  Riverside  Dr.,  Lakewood. 
Vicc-Pres.  and  Chm.  of  Prog.  Com.:  Mrs.  Allison  Le- 

Pontois,  ’21,  2130  Mars  Ave.,  Lakewood. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Membership  Chm.;  Mrs.  Howard  Meer- 
mans,  '14,  1477  W.  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood. 

Treat.:  Alice  Coffin,  ’14,  1893  Page  Ave.,  East  Cleveland. 
Asst.:  Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  14006  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood. 
Sec.:  Virginia  Barrick,  ’34,  1278  W.  103rd  Street. 

Asst.:  Charlotte  Willard,  12807  Arliss  Drive,  Lakewood. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 
Pres.:  Mrs.  Willard  Holcomb,  2304  Kensington  Rd. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Cobb,  '12,  213  E.  North  Broadway. 
Treas.:  Miss  Hilda  Guth,  2432  N.  High  St.,  Apt.  2. 

See.:  Mrs.  Louis  Reeder,  ’13,  1490  Neil  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Women’s  Club 
Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Whiting,  1620  Fuller  St.,  N.  W., 
Apt.  312. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Brooks,  '31  , 2003  Key  Blvd.,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Junior  Club 
Pres.:  Lowell  Kilgore,  '23,  1 302  Monroe  St.,  N.  W. 
Hawaii  Club 

Pres.;  Mrs.  Kenneth  Holt,  '28,  Central  Union  Church, 
Honolulu. 

Vice-Pres.:  Vl’illlam  H.  Livingston. '33.  P.  O.  Box  243.  Ewa. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Ronald  Q.  Smith,  ’14-’18,  3733  Sierra 
Drive,  Honolulu. 

Coun.:  Helen  Gosling,  ’34,  2209  McKinley  St.,  Honolulu. 

Foochow,  China 

Pres.:  Ching  J.  Lin,  ’20,  Fukien  Christian  University. 
Sec.:  Susan  E.  Armstrong,  ’12,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Foochow, 
Fukien. 

Peiping,  China 

Pres.;  Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Smith,  '12,  Yenching  University. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Hsuch  C.  Chou,  '19,  Yenching  University. 
Japan 

Pres.:  Hiroshi  Hatanaka,  ’10.  Kobe  College,  Kobe.  Japan. 
Vice-Pres.:  Edith  Husted,  ’13.  Kobe  Joshl  Shingakko. 

Nishinomiya. 

\'ice-?res.:  Michio  Kozaki,  ’17.  14  Relnanzaka,  Akasaka. 
Tokyo. 

Sec.:  Aiji  Takeuchi,  '28,  Okadayama,  Nishinomiya. 


Heritage  Handbook 


• This  book  is  available  to  men  and  women  of  means,  who  feel  the 
need  for  experienced  management  services  in  the  administration  of 
their  investments,  properties,  businesses  and  other  phases  of  estate  care. 
It  fully  explains  the  management  services  of  an  executive  group  backed 
by  nearly  50  years  of  experience  in  Trust  functions. 

Ask  us  to  explain  our  estate  management  services.  Write  for  booklet 
“Unusual  Group  Judgment  to  Protect  Your  Estate,  Income,  Family.” 


Ch<2  Clevdani)  Crust  Company 

Co-Trustee,  The  Cleveland  Foundation 


